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Photogenic Eastern Bluebirds are 
welcome visitors to many North 
American yards and gardens. For¬ 
tunately, after decades of decline, 
the number of bluebirds is now in¬ 
creasing. This reassuring fact is 
largely due to the efforts of con¬ 
cerned birdwatchers across the land, 
who have provided thousands of 
bluebird nest boxes for these beau¬ 
ties. To learn more about the blue¬ 
birds, turn to Adam Jones’ article on 
page 67. 
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BIRDER’S GUIDE TO 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY NATIONAL 

WILDLIFE REFUGE 

by Chris Dietel 

Excellent birding rewards visitors to this 
unique salt marsh/salt pond habitat near 
California’s famed “City on the Bay.” 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE ELUSIVE 
SPOTTED OWL 

by Joseph J. Galkowski 

A tale of triumph tinged with concern for this 
threatened species. 

Facts About The Northern Spotted Owl 

by David A. Gish 

How many owls are there? Where are they 
found, and why are they so inextricably tied 
to their old-growth habitat? David gives us 
the latest information. 

JAMAICAN JEWELS 

by Carol Bishop 

Lovelyjamaica offers memorable birding 
along with its tropical, Caribbean ambiance. 

THE MAGIC OF BIRD BATHS 

by Geoff Kincaid 

Water fascinates all living creatures, and 
birds are no exception! 

MARTINS MAKE 
GOOD NEIGHBORS 

dialogue by J.L. Wade and James R. Hill, III 
Two Purple Martin experts answer the 10 
most-asked questions about these graceful, 
colonial swallows. 

THE JOURNALS OF 
JOHN SCHMITT 

Yellow-rumped Warblers, or “Butter Butts,” as 
John so irreverendy calls them, are the 
subject of this month’s entry. 

BLUEBIRDS OF HAPPINESS 

Species Profile: Eastern Bluebird 
(Sialia sialis) 

by Adam Jones 

Bonny bluebirds lift our spirits. Find out 
more about the lives of these avian delights. 
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Jo Dye, Where Are You? 

In WildBird for July 1990, we pub¬ 
lished a poem by a person named Jo 
Dye. We later discovered that Ms. 
Dye’s address had been misplaced 
during the production of the maga¬ 
zine. Jo, if you’re reading this, please 
get in touch, will you? 

Confusing Warblers 

In reading your article on field 
guides in the March issue, I noticed 
an error. You say that the Golden 
Guide is the only one that offers 
pages comparing “Confusing Fall 
Warblers.” Please check pages 248- 
251 in Peterson’s, fourth edition. 

Deborah Lowell 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

• Deborah is correct. Peterson’s latest 
Eastern edition contains a section on 
fall warblers. 

“Sea Parrots” Return 

Since you printed the story about 
the puffins on Machias Seal Island 
last year (“In Pursuit of Puffins,” in 
the September 1989 issue of 
WildBird), you might like to know 
that they arrived on the island last 
night—April 4, 1990. They have 
been coming to the island every April 
since my ancestor first came here in 
the 1700s. He called them “sea 
parrots.” 

I have to stand in awe when I 
witness such an event. These little 
birds left the island August 20,1989. 
Their orange, webbed feet never 
touched ground until yesterday. 
They have been to sea and taken the 
fiercest winter storms the North 
Atlantic could muster. Now nature 
calls them home to this island for the 
reproduction of their species. 

Barna B. Norton 

Jonesport, Maine 

Canadian Empidonax 

I thoroughly enjoyed your April 
and May 1990 issues, in particular 
the feature articles on birding in 
southeastern Arizona. 

Greg Homel’s “On the Trail of the 


Buff-breasted Flycatcher,” in that 
issue, paints an accurate picture of 
the spectacular scenery and the 
drive up Carr Canyon. This is de¬ 
finitely not a road for anyone suf¬ 
fering from vertigo. 

While Homel’s directions and tips 
for finding the Buff-breasted Fly¬ 
catcher are invaluable, his statement 
that eight of ten Empidonax fly¬ 
catchers found in the United States 
breed exclusively there, seems to 
leave Canada off the map. While 
Canada cannot boast of having Buff¬ 
breasted Flycatchers, we certainly 
have our share of breeding Empi¬ 
donax sp. In fact, the eight species 
Homel refers to are also found breed¬ 
ing in Canada. A somewhat signifi¬ 
cant geographical error in an other¬ 
wise excellent article. 

Ian Kirkham, Ph.D. 

Executive Director 
Federation of Ontario Natural¬ 
ists and Canadian Nature Tours 
Don Mills, Ontario 

• Dr. Kirkham is correct. Our thanks 
for pointing out the error. Eight species 
of Empidonax do breed north of the 
United States border. We suspect that 
author Homel was trying to distinguish 
between the species that breed exclu¬ 
sively in North America, and those 
which breed in both North America and 
south of the border in Mexico, specific¬ 
ally: Buff-breasted, Pacific-slope and 
Cordilleran flycatchers. 

Our Native Foreigners 

Your articles on birding in south¬ 
east Arizona and the article on the 
trogons in the same area were excel¬ 
lent. I am interested in more articles 
on the relatively unknown birds. 

Along the same lines, I can’t believe 
how many birders there were who 
didn’t want you to run more articles 
on birds in foreign countries. Do 
these people understand that many 
of our breeding birds are really 
“foreign” birds most of the year and 
just guests in the U.S.A. for spring 
and summer? 

That fact ought to make people 
interested in the conditions detri¬ 
mental to so many habitats in South 
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and Central America. When the rain 
forests are gone and our migrants are 
gone, will they then become inter¬ 
ested in some birds that do not cross 
our borders? I believe if you are 
interested in birds, you should be 
interested in all of them, including 
the ones you can’t find in your back 
yard or a nearby woods. 

Thanks for running the ad for Birds 
International Magazine. I will never 
see an oxpecker, a crocodile bird or 
the dollar bird—and because I won’t, 
I want to know more about them 
besides a short description and a 
tiny picture in a foreign field guide. 

You have a very interesting maga¬ 
zine and I will read whatever I can 
find on any birds in any magazine. 
Carl Nollen 
Runnells, Iowa 

Black-Throated W hats? 

In the May 1990 issue of WildBird, 
there is an error I would like to note: 
the “15 Black-throated Blue War¬ 
blers” that were spotted by author 
Carol Bishop in part two of her two- 
part “Birder’s Guide to Southeastern 
Arizona.” After checking all my field 
guides, the 15 Black-throated Blue 
Warblers had to be Black-throated 
Gray Warblers. 

Dennis Lauffer 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Carol Bishop’s otherwise enjoy¬ 
able article on southeast Arizona 
reports some curious sightings. The 
Mountain Chickadees above Ramsey 
Canyon are one. While my 1984 
edition of Davis and Russell in¬ 
dicates that Mountain Chickadees 
are common in some of the moun¬ 
tains around Tucson, Lane’s 1984 
Birder’s Guide to Southeast Arizona 
only notes that they have been 
reported from the Huachucas. The 
Ramsey Canyon 1983 checklist does 
not mention them at all. 

The same goes for the 15 Black- 
throated Blue Warblers in the 
Chiracahuas. Davis and Russell do 
not report any sightings anywhere in 
southeast Arizona for July to 
mid-September. 

Robert A. Burgett Jr. 

Columbus, Ohio 

• Our thanks to this month’s eagle- 
eyed readers Lauffer and Burgett. As¬ 
sociate Editor Bishop had Jamaica on 
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the brain when she reported the “Blues” 
in Arizona. A recent visit to that bird- 
rich island, where Black-throated Blue 
Warblers are abundant, apparently 
caused the mental color swap. Black- 
throated Grays are the correct call for 
Arizona. Blues are seen in Arizona only 
rarely, in winter. (See Carol’s article on 
Jamaica in this issue, beginning on page 
36.) 

According to Sheri Williamson of the 
Nature Conservancy’s Mile Hi/Ramsey 
Canyon Preserve, there have been no 
verified sightings of Mountain Chickadee 
in that area since the early 1980s, 
though anything is possible. Williamson 
noted that birders new to the area’s 
avifauna often confuse the common 
Bridled Titmouse with the chickadee. 

Nectar Sippers 

A letter from Marcy Manning, 
Eureka, California, in the “Letters” 
section of the June 1990 issue of 
WildBird told of a Townsend’s War¬ 
bler sipping nectar from her hum¬ 
mingbird feeder. She asked if other 
readers had seen birds other than 
hummers at their feeders. 

I have! Our feeder hangs under the 
eaves of our house, just outside a 



Dale Flinder’s nectar-sipping 
woodpecker. 


large picture window. A frequent 
visitor has been a male Red-bellied 
Woodpecker. After having pulled out 
the yellow bee-guard at the center of 
one of the red flowers of the feeder, 
he hangs beneath the feeder and sips 
nectar to his heart’s content. It’s a 
kind of nuisance, though! I’ve lost 
several bee-guards because of him. 
DaleJ. Flinders 
Leabanon, Illinois 

Recently on a trip to the Nature 
Conservancy’s Hassayampa River 
Preserve in Wickenburg, Arizona, I 
was startled at the line-up of birds at 


the hummingbird feeder. Hooded 
and Northern (Bullock’s) Orioles 
flashed in and out for a drink. House 
Finches perched and slurped. A 
Cactus Wren seemed to cover the 
entire feeder until it was chased 
away by a noisy Gila Woodpecker. 
Meanwhile, both Anna’s and Black- 
chinned hummingbirds dashed in 
and out for their “sugar fix.” 

As we were leaving, we spied three 
Gila Woodpeckers hanging from the 
feeder at the same time! What a treat 
to see so many colorful species at the 
same feeder. 

Kathy Wingert 

Prescott, Arizona 

I have not only had flocks of 
House Finches sipping gallons from 
my hummingbird feeders, I have also 
watched families of Hooded Orioles 
drink during spring and summer 
and have also seen Orange-crowned 
Warblers and Wilson’s Warblers 
sneaking an occasional sip. 

Doris Anderson 

Los Alamitos, California 

I have had both Black-headed 
Grosbeaks and Northern Orioles 
visit my nectar feeders (usually spil¬ 
ling much of the contents!). 

Jackie Norton 

Pioneer, California 

This past winter, I observed an 
Acorn Woodpecker hanging from 
my 30-ounce, six-hole feeder. The 
weight of the bird tilted the feeder, 
allowing some of the sugar water to 
spill out. Each time this happened, 
the woodpecker managed to drink 
some of the liquid. 

Eventually, the woodpecker grew 
impatient with this method of feed¬ 
ing, because I later saw him picking 
at the plastic flower/bee-guard that 
surrounds the hole. Two of the 
“flowers” were pecked to pieces 
before he decided to give up all 
together on this feeder. 

The Acorn Woodpeckers still feed 
from my seed feeder, but as yet none 
have returned to feed from the 
hummingbird feeder. 

Larry Baker 

Three Rivers, California 

Junk Food For Birds? 

I read and reread the response in 
the June “Q-and-A” column to the 
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query concerning the feeding of 
peanut butter, doughnuts, etc. to 
birds. Two aspects of the reply 
disturb me. 

Children love candy. Having 
reared a few, I know that if left to 
their own devices they will not dis¬ 
criminate between amounts that are 
unhealthy and those that are not. Just 
put out candy and beans and watch 
what they’ll select. 

Good nutrition is learned. 

It would seem to me that Mother 
Nature has through millenia pro¬ 
vided learning for the feathered ones 
too. Eat the correct things for birds 
and your race survives. Only those 
most healthy withstand the rigors in 
a bird’s life. 

The second portion of the article 
that distresses me is your insertion of 
the term anthropomorphism in 
black, bold-faced lettering. 

I can comprehend its use regard¬ 
ing physiology, but not the psy¬ 
chology of birds. We live “in the 
field.” In a totally natural environ¬ 
ment. Surrounded by so far some 98 
species. The fact that never ceases to 
amaze me is how much we have in 
common. Our age has lost much in 
its insistence upon “scientific de¬ 
tachment.” I mourn its losses. We are 
impoverished by technology. 

Cosette Sprague 
Shingle Spring, California 

My thanks for calling some of the 
fallacies of anthropomorphic think¬ 
ing to the attention of the public. 
Though I question and, in fact, dis¬ 
agree with a few of the concepts 
presented in the paper, I find myself 
in agreement with your overall con¬ 
clusions and your attempt to divorce 
the subject from its anthropomorphic 
origins. Keep up the good work. 
Samuel G. Landsbury 
White Plains, New York 

No Strings Attached 

When I noticed, this past spring, 
that a male Northern (Baltimore) 
Oriole kept serenading me with 
song, sitting on a branch close to the 
front door, I thought I would thank 
him by putting out some string to 
help him and his mate in their nest¬ 
building. Soon the female oriole 
came by to gather up as many 12- 
inch to 18-inch pieces of string as 
she could possibly carry in her beak. 


What really amused me was that 
when the strings were gone, she 
would come and hop along the 
branch a few times, then leave. It 
would be only minutes later when the 
male oriole would arrive and check 
out the branch where the strings 
were supposed to be. Upon finding 
none, he would perch on a branch 
close to the door and sing loudly. As 
soon as I put out more string he was 
gone, and I saw only the female until 
the string supply was once again 
exhausted. 


It seemed to me that the female 
somehow told her partner that the 
building supplies were gone, and 
then he would come to check it out 
and remind me to put out more. 

Later that year we found the oriole 
nest high up in a tree. It was a beauti¬ 
ful baby-pink nest, as I had hung out 
some leftover pink crochet cotton. I 
already have saved some crochet 
cotton and have it ready for nest¬ 
building time this year. 

Ruth Hiebert 
Morden, Manitoba 
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The Pursuit of Happiness 


The Find Of The Day 

by ROSEMARIE KIRWAN 


I n birding, as in life, we often fail to 
find what we are looking for. 
Fortunately, however, we sometimes 
find more than we were seeking. 

It was early September, and I was 
in the throes of “warbler fever.” Oh, I 
know that this malady is more com¬ 
mon in spring, but I was having a 
fall relapse. 

I live within 30 minutes of a local 
hotspot: Illinois Beach State Park. 
The park consists of more than 4000 
acres located on the southwestern 
shore of Lake Michigan. Because of 
its proximity to one of the Great 
Lakes, the park is famous for attract¬ 
ing migrating birds of all kinds, 
including some species that are 
area rarities. 

I began my warbler search in a 
black-oak savannah which is normal¬ 
ly quite productive. On this day, 
however, it seemed to be devoid of 
birdlife. I couldn’t even find a chicka¬ 


dee, let alone a warbler. 

Deciding to try my luck in a dif¬ 
ferent habitat, I turned my steps to 
the banks of a sluggish, meandering 
stream called the Dead River. Way, 
way off in the distance I could see a 
pair of Kestrels and some Flickers. 
But they were so far away that at times 
I had difficulty telling them apart. 

Following the river down to the 
lake, I arrived at the beach and was 
amazed to find it shrouded in heavy 
fog. The fog was so confined to the 
beach that it did not even reach 
inland as far as the first ridge of 
dunes—a distance of less than 50 
feet. But along the beach and out 
over the water, the fog was so heavy I 
could only see a block or two. Stand¬ 
ing at the water’s edge was like 
standing under a dome of cotton. 

The fog made the beach my private 
sanctuary. It had a wonderful, sound- 
muffling effect, much like that of 



TheWhimbrel’s head stripes and relativefy short, decurved bill distinguish it 
from the similar Long-billed Curlew. 
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falling snow. I felt as if the fog was 
wrapping me up in a down blanket 
and insulating me from the rush of 
nearby urban life. The waves were 
small and made no noise as they 
rolled gently onto the beach. A soft 
breeze blew across my skin. The 
quiet and solitude were so soothing 
that I found myself pretending I was 
alone on a misty island. 

There were many gulls resting out 
on the water, and each one seemed 
larger than life. Up the beach, just at 
the edge of visibility, I spotted a 
Canada Goose made small by the fog. 
There were two birds standing near 
the goose. 

Were my eyes deceiving me? The 
birds looked like some type of sand¬ 
piper, but they were enormous! Their 
bodies were Green Heron- or Wood 
Duck-size. But even more striking 
were their four- or five-inch long 
decurved bills. 

I tried to remain calm, but I was so. 
excited about the birds that it was 
difficult. I was afraid that I would not 
be able to get close enough to identi¬ 
fy them in the fog. 

Taking a deep breath, I moved 
away from the water’s edge, walking 
slowly in their direction. After I had 
taken only a few steps, the birds took 
wing. It was then that I saw that there 
had been three of them on the beach. 

They flew inland over the dune- 
ridge and were gone. Seconds later, 
though, a very large flock of crows 
flew into the air on the other side of 
the ridge. And with the crows were 
the three mystery birds, plus one 
more. 

The crows stayed inland, but the 
“sandpipers” flew out over the lake 
and circled back. They landed on the 
beach and were now much closer to 
me than they had been when I first 
spotted them. 

Although they had come down 
right at the lake’s edge, they wasted 
no time turning their heads away 
from the water and walking inland 
toward the ridge. Quickly they 
climbed over the top and were gone. 

This time, however, it had been 
possible to spot some field marks. 
The birds’ long legs were greenish, 
definitely not black, yellow or orange. 
They had a black line through the eye 
and a light superciliary. 

My field guide showed only two 
possibilities: Whimbrels or Long¬ 
billed Curlews. But the curlew was 


pretty well out of the running, be¬ 
cause the bill was long—but not that 
long. If only I’d seen the tops of their 
heads! A Whimbrel’s head is striped 
and would have been distinctive. 
Probably a Whimbrel, I thought, but 
I’d never know for sure. 

Reluctantly I decided it was time to 
leave the peaceful beach and head 
back into the woods. Perhaps there 
were warblers moving about now. 

But, as I crested the dune-ridge, I 
flushed the birds! This time luck 
really was with me. I was up high; 
they were down low. 


The light on the inland side of the 
dunes was excellent, too. And to 
make things even easier, one of the 
birds landed less than 70 feet from 
me. There were stripes on its head! 
They were Whimbrels. 

If I hadn’t gone out that day, I 
would have missed seeing a bird I’d 
never seen before. But, in addition to 
a life bird, I would have missed out 
on the unique experience of walking 
along the beach isolated by fog. 
Birding truly offers more than just 
the birds we see. Sometimes, the find 
of the day is the day itself. Q3 




Attract w9d birds 

with a 

NELSON 
BIRD 
BATH 


HEATER. 


The NELSON “Blue Devil” 
Bird Bath Heater (Model 
30204) keeps your bird bath 
ice-free all winter long, so 
wild birds can get the water 
they desperately need. 

You’ll find your heated bird bath will often attract more birds and 
keep them there longer in wintery weather than in summer. 

The NELSON Bird Bath Heater is dependable and economical to oper¬ 
ate. It can be used in all 4- to 8-quart plastic, pottery and concrete bird 
baths. A special thermostat keeps water between 40-50 degrees. 

When Nature freezes over other sources of water this winter, wild 
birds will depend on yours. Ask about the NELSON “Blue 
Devil” Bird Bath Heater at your local lawn & garden, 
hardware or farm supply store. 


N=IS«JI 

Nelson Manufacturing Company 
3049 - 12th Street SW 
P.O. Box 636, Dept. BW 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 62406 
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Through the Looking Glass 


Birds In The Bath 


by MARY E. KELLY 


S ummers are hot and dry here in 
California’s Gold Country, and 
our smaller birds often have a rough 
time. Before the drought I would turn 
on a sprinkler during the day and 
watch the birds flock to it. 

Now I water my garden at night. 
The solution, of course, was to con¬ 
trive a bird bath and put it in the 
shade, close in for observation 
purposes. 

Some day I’ll have a real bird bath 
in my garden, but for now a small 
plastic tub on the back deck railing 
serves as one. It is about eight inches 
deep, so I’ve put a large mossy stone 
into it to give the birds a place to 
stand. Daily I refill it with our clear 
Hetch-Hetchy water, and daily I 
watch. 

Many birds have come to the tub: 


Bird baths provide a valuable source 
of drinking water for birds, as this 
thirsty Mourning Dove can attest. 


gangs of sparrows who rejoice in 
communal bathing, House Finches 
in decorous, bustling pairs, and now 
and then a Brown Towhee who re¬ 
minds me of a stodgy matron who 
has no intention of swimming but 
submerges herself to her shoulders to 
cool off. A California Thrasher drop¬ 
ped by recently and tested the water, 
but it must have decided something 
was lacking, for it hasn’t returned. 

The jay and the titmouse offer a 
delightful contrast in their ap¬ 
proaches to bathing. I classify the 
former as “the plunger” and the latter 
as “the doubter.” 

The Scrub Jays were the first to 
discover my tub. These audacious 
birds perched on oak branches 
above the deck and squawked rau¬ 
cously as they eyed the shimmering 
water. One by one they approached, 
looked it over, and checked for 
intruders. 

The boldest of the jays made the 


decision. It hopped onto the tub’s 
edge, took a sip or two, and, without 
further delay, stepped onto the barely 
submerged stone. Swishing the water 
with its tail, it dipped its head and 
shook it from side to side. 

After a rapid glance around, the jay j 
plunged. Squatting low, the bird 
wriggled its breast and belly down 
into the water, setting up a series of j 
side-to-side waves that sloshed over 
the rim of the tub. Then it raised 
itself up and out of the water, shook 
like a dog, and plopped down again. 

Up again, down again—great drops 
flew in all directions as it gamboled 
and splashed. 

At last the jay stepped out, feathers 
all a-tumble, and wallowed like an 
overloaded seaplane to a branch of 
the oak tree. There it shook itself 
again, arranged its plumage into 
sleek normalcy, and flew off, leaving 
a reduced water-line in the tub and 
the deck awash from the jay’s en- 












thusiastic bathing. 

I replenished the water supply and 
waited for another customer. 

The titmouse came late in the 
afternoon. Ever cautious, it fluttered 
up to the tub, looked it over, and 
darted away. In a few moments the 
bird returned, landed on the deck 
railing, and sidled toward the tub. 
The titmouse’s crest quivered as it 
darted quick glances to every side. 
Suddenly, briskly, it hopped to the 
edge of the tub, peered in, fluttered 
momentarily, and dashed away. 

Soon the wary titmouse was back. 
This time it landed on the tub rim, 
checked briefly for danger, then 
drank. 

For a long time, the titmouse tee¬ 
tered on the edge, watching, sipping 
and fluttering. At last one tiny foot 
stretched itself into the water—and 
was quickly withdrawn. Too cold, 
perhaps? 

A pause, and again the foot 
touched the water. Finally, very care¬ 
fully, as if doubting its own wisdom, 
the titmouse moved off the tub’s edge 
and onto the submerged stone. 

The water rippled halfway up its 
tiny body. The bird looked down at 
its disappearing toes as if astonished. 
Suddenly the titmouse abandoned 
all caution and began cavorting— 
there is no other word to describe 
it—frolicking, ducking and tum¬ 
bling. It was like a small child who 
has suddenly discovered a new kind 
of play and can’t get enough of it. 

When at last the titmouse left the 
rock to perch on the tub, it looked 
twice its normal size. Its feathers 
were all askew, while its topknot was 
as ruffled as a cockateel’s. With a 
brisk shake, the wet titmouse tidied 
itself in an instant, then headed for 
the bird feeder, where it grabbed a 
sunflower seed and took off. 

The “bird bath” will stay on the 
deck railing until freezing weather 
comes. Then I must remember to 
bring it in—last winter I forgot. The 
water froze, and the birds didn’t 
know what to make of it. Was it my 
imagination, or did they gaze re¬ 
proachfully at me through my kitchen 
window? 

I certainly hope for a break in the 
drought. But whether it happens or 
not, when summer arrives I will put 
out the tub with its stone and again 
enjoy observing the birds in their 
plastic bath. ^ 


When we introduced our Y Series 
binoculars last spring, we knew they 
would be the new choice of American 
birdwatchers. 

With the addition of 6x32 Long Eye 
Relief Compacts, they are becoming 
one of the world's most popular bird¬ 
watching glasses. 

Originally designed for the most 
critical ornithologists of Europe, the 




light weight, superb optics and quality 
workmanship are just what American 
birdwatchers have been looking for. 

Available in 4 other models; 8x32 
Super Compact, 7x42 Extra Long 
Eye Relief, 8x42 Birder's Choice, and 
10x42 Wide Angle. 

Try them for yourself and experience 
what others have already discovered. 

THE BIRDER'S 
CHOICE. 


Mirador 

THE CLEAR OPTICAL CHOICE. 







<Y LANE SOUTH • ST. ANTHONY. MINNESOTA 55 

PERFECT FOR THE BACKYARD BIRDWATCHER 


FEATURING 


WILD BIRD FEEDER 


BIRD FEEDERS 
INCLUDING: 

• Droll Yankee 

• Happy Hummingbird 

• Rubbermaid 

• Heath 

• Squirrel Proof Feeders 

VARIETY of 
Excellent Wild Bird 
Feed Mixes all at 
Great Prices 

SPECIAL OFFER 

Call or Write and 
ask us about a FREE 
Hummingbird Feeder! 



CALL (612) 777-1032 

11 AAA to 6 PM Central Time 7 Days a Week 
or Write For Your FREE Catalog 
2828 Anthony Lane South, St. Anthony, MN 55418 
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WildBird Q-and-A 


^ Condor Update 

We received three letters 
during the past month inquiring 
about the current status of the Cali¬ 
fornia Condor. WildBird thanks 
Karyn Barringer, of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; W.G. Smith, Jr., of 
Springfield, Illinois; and Elizabeth 
Caldwell, of Stockton, California, for 
asking the question: “How are the 
condors doing?” 

The answer to that question 
is: “Very well indeed!” 

Reports from both facilities work¬ 
ing with the condors—the San Diego 
Wild Animal Park and the Los 
Angeles Zoo—are extremely positive 
about the recovery program’s prog¬ 
ress to date. As of presstime, the 
condor population stood at 37 
healthy individuals. There are 18 
birds at the L.A. Zoo (nine males, 
seven females, two birds as yet un- 
sexed). The Wild Animal Park houses 
19 birds (seven males, nine females, 
three birds as yet unsexed). 

So far in 1990, 15 eggs have been 
produced by nine condor pairs. 
Eleven of these eggs have proven to 
be fertile; one egg was broken and 
presumed infertile, one chick pipped 
through the shell but died during 
hatching, two eggs failed to develop. 

As of presstime, five of this year’s 
eggs have hatched: three in San 
Diego, two in Los Angeles. More 
hatchings are expected to have oc¬ 
curred by the time you read this. 

In April 1988, when Molloko ar¬ 
rived on the scene, there were only 
28 living California Condors in 
existence. Molloko —the first condor 
chick bred and hatched in captivity— 
was the only bird hatched in 1988. In 
1989, four more birds hatched suc¬ 
cessfully. This year’s five additional 
birds brings the total of captive- 
hatched birds to 10, with more on 
the way. 

This increase of the population to 
37 condors marks a significant im¬ 
provement in the condors’ long-term 
viability as a species. According to 
spokespersons from both condor 
facilities, the breeding program is 
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CALIFORNIA CONDOR NAMES 

C ince the capture of Topa Topa in 1967, researchers involved with the 
(^California Condor Recovery Plan have established a tradition of 
naming the captive birds. During the intensive field research and capture 
activities in the early 1980s, most of the wildbred, wildcaught birds were 
given alphanumeric identifications. Other birds, including all of the 
captive birds and those subsequently bred in captivity, have been given 

Native American 

names. Though most of the names are derived from 

Southwestern tribal languages, other geographical areas, such as Oregon 

and the Dakotas (Klamath and Mandan), 

are also represented. 

This list of condor names was originally compiled byjanet Hamber. Ms. 
Hamber, a longtime associate of the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural 

History, was one 

of the original condor field researchers. Information 

about the most recent additions to the condor population—those chicks 

born since 1988— 

-was contributed to this list by spokespersons at the San 

Diego Wild Animal Park and the Los Angeles Zoo. 

CONDOR NAME 

TRIBAL DERIVATION 

MEANING 

Topa Topa 

Chumash 

Much Cane (a type of grass) 

Xolxol 

Chumash 

Supernatural Condor/or/ 

One of the Sky People 

Paxa 

Chumash 

A Political Vice-Chief/or/ 

A Ceremonial Officer 

Sisquoc 

Chumash 

In the Thick Tule (tall reeds) 

Tecuya 

Yokuts 

Chumash People 

Sespe 

Chumash 

Kneecap 

Almiyi 

Ynezeno/Chumash 

Condor 

Cachuma 

Chumash 

A Signal or Sign 

Cuyama 

Chumash 

To Rest or Wait 

Piru 

Alliklik 

A Three-cornered Bed 

Ojai 

Chumash 

Moon 

Anyapa 

Chumash 

Mirage 

Inaja 

Diegueno 

My Water 

Squapuni 

Chumash 

Month of Spring (March) 

Pismo 

Chumash 

Tar 

Sequoia 

Cherokee 

Indian Inventor of 

Cherokee Alphabet 

Kaweah 

Yokuts 

Name of Yokuts Tribe 

Malibu 

Chumash 

The Surf Sounds Lonely 

Nojoqui 

Chumash 

Meadow 

Tama-Yawut 

Luiseno 

Earth Mother 

Alphanumeric Identifications (birds still living) 

UNI AC 2 

AC 4 AC 5 

AC 6 AC 8 AC 9 

Birds Hatched in Captivity Since 1988 

Molloko (88) 

Northern Maidu 

Condor 

Mandan (89) 

Mandan 

Indian Tribal Name 

Towasinah (89) 

Karoc 

Friend 

Kaduku (89) 

Konkowa 

Very Strong Being 

Shasta (89) 

Klamath 

Volcanic Mountain 

Chuhlna (90) 

Kato 

Indian Doctor 

Honsi (90) 

Valley Maidu 

Spirit 

Kareya (90) 

Karoc 

Creator of All Things 

Oneia (90) 

Mitsun 

My Companion 

Tumasai (90) 

Diegueno 

Spirit/or/Shadow 










“far ahead of expectations.” 

Initial plans to release the Cali¬ 
fornia Condor back into the wild 
maybe stepped up. Originally, 1992 
was targeted as the planned release 
date. Given the current rate of re¬ 
production, however, a potential for 
earlier release—as early as summer 
1991—has become a possibility. 

Q Aggressive Jay? 

• During the early part of 
January 1990,1 witnessed a Blue Jay 
repeatedly visit one of my 15 feeders 
here at my cabin in central Ontario. 
On numerous occasions this Blue 
Jay would take a Black-Capped 
Chickadee in its beak, fly down to 
the ground and, while holding the 
chickadee down with one foot, peck 
at the chickadee’s head until it died. 
The jay would either begin to eat the 
chickadee or fly off with it. 

This Blue Jay would appear to be 
using these feeders as a place to 
collect these birds instead of eating 
the seed like the many other jays 
present. I know that jays are related 
to ravens and crows. Would this 
make the jay an occasional meat 
eater? 

Marty Arnett 
Willowdale, Ontario 

Ravens, crows and jays all 
belong to the Corvidae family. One 
of the characteristics of the group 
is a relatively high incidence of 
aggression to other bird species. 
This aggression often goes beyond 
typical agonistic behavior (threaten¬ 
ing display postures without physical 
attack) and becomes physical. Cor¬ 
vids are frequently observed to attack 
and kill other, usually smaller, birds. 

Many members of the family 
Corvidae are omnivorous and will 
eat both vegetable and animal food. 
Jays, for example, are known to take 
the eggs and young of other nesting 
species. 

Any discussion beyond these few 
comments would be speculative in 
the absence of long-term, carefully 
monitored observation. Based on the 
routine feeding behavior of other 
jays in your yard, the aggressive Blue 
Jay could be exhibiting atypical or 
aberrant behavior. Perhaps the at¬ 
tacks are due to the jay’s reaction to 
what it perceives as competition for 
the food. HQ 


Franchise Opportunity 


If bird feeding 
is your favorite 
hobby, we'll be 
your favorite store? 


•Expert Technical Support 
•Hands-on Training Program 
•National Customer Network 
•Centralized Purchasing Available 


For More Information, Contact: 
George H. Petrides, President 
Wild Bird Centers of America, Inc.® 
7687 MacArthur Blvd. Dept wb 
Cabin John, Maryland 20818 


(800) 759-WILD • (301) 229-3141 • FAX (301) 320-6154 




Discount prices ... 


SPECIAL 

PURCHASE 

SALE! 

Bausch & Lomb's new 
world-class 10 x 42mm 
Elite binoculars are 
everything a serious 
birder could hope fori A 
5.6° field, very close 12' 
ar focus, long 17mm 
eye relief, and the su¬ 
perlative high-contrast 
optics for which B & L 
Elites are justly world- 
famous. A soft leather 
i, a lifetime war¬ 
ranty, and a savings of 
nearly 60% I Also avail¬ 
able armored at $849. 




$699 


RAUSCH .LOME® on Bausch & Lomb, 
Zeiss, Leica, Kowa, 
Celestron, aus Jena, 
Swarovski, Questar, 
Swift. . . and more. 

Send a self-addressed stamped en¬ 
velope (65C postage) for our free 
discount price list and 28-page 
i catalog 90W that tells you how to 
pick the right binoculars and spot- 
I ting scopes. At Christophers, ltd., 
| we discount price, not quality or 
i service. We're not a New York cam¬ 
era store and we won’t treat you like 
one. Soon in our 12th year of saving you money on spotting 
scopes, birding binoculars, and astronomical telescopes. 



Christophers, ltd . 

Mastercard, Visa, American Express, Discover, Optima cards. 

Hours 10-5:30 CST, Mon. thru Fri. U.S. & Canadian sales only. 3% freight on credit card orders. 

2401 Tee Circle, Suite 106, Norman, OK 73069 

Toll-Free Order Line: (800) 356-6603 Advice/Tech Questions: (405) 364-0858 
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Bulletin Bird 



Clean up quickly brush, weeds and even VA" saplings 
without potentially dangerous chemicals. Control dif¬ 
ficult areas where you wouldn’t dare use a conven¬ 
tional mower. Roadside ditches, lawn edges, 
meadows - any place you can walk. Only self-pro¬ 
pelled, walk behind, sickle bar mower with power 
steering. So easy to use, anyone can operate it. Attrac¬ 
tive factory direct pricing. 


BCD IM ©©Dept. W008,170 N. Pascal, 
St. Paul. MN 55104 612/644-4666 


J i 1 Yes, send me FREE information including factory 
| direct pricing, models, and special savings plans. 

I PRINT NAME_ 

I A00RESS __ 

L—- 


MAINE NATURE 
PRODUCTS 

RR #1 Box 2430 DeptWB 
Charleston. ME 04422 
(207) 285-3802 



Bluebird Cedar Bark Birdhouses 
Base 5" x 5": Height 12” 

$6.00 ea.; add $3.00 for shipping 


Maine Audubon Instructions 

30* Feeders & Houses Avail. 
Dealers and Reps Welcome 


NEW ADDRESS FOR 
PATAGONIA/ SON OITA 

r. Jeffrey Cooper, Preserve 
Manager for the Nature Con¬ 
servancy’s Patagonia-Sonoita Creek 
Preserve in southeastern Arizona, 
asked us to pass along the sanctuary’s 
new address. For information about 
this premier birding hotspot and 
sanctuary, write: 

Patagonia-Sonoita Creek Sanctuary 
P.O. Box 815, 

Patagonia, AZ 85624 
Cooper extends a warm welcome 
to all WildBird readers who are plan¬ 
ning to visit the sanctuary. For in¬ 
formation on other Arizona preserves 
administered by the Nature Con¬ 
servancy, you can write to: 

The Arizona Nature Conservancy 
300 E. University Blvd., Suite 230 
Tucson, AZ 85705 

NATURE JOURNEYS 
AND ODYSSEYS 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, based 
Journeys International will buy one 
acre of tropical rainforest in the 
name of each participant who signs 
up for any trip in Asia, Africa or Latin 
America before July 1,1990. Journeys’ 
programs are typically 10 to 24 days 
long and average about $90 per 
person per day for land costs. If 


you’re interested in this innovative 
program, call Will Weber toll-free 
(800)255-8735. 

Arctic Odysseys is offering adven¬ 
ture trips for birders who want to 
visit the northernmost part of North 
America. Experienced guides will 
host 14 people on a visit to Ellesmere 
Islands’ new National Park Reserve, 
Baffin Island and Greenland’s Ice¬ 
berg Coast. The' trip begins in 
Ottawa, Ontario, August 4 and ends 
August 13. For information, contact 
Susan Voorhees (206) 455-1960. 

THE OSPREY S NEST, 
ALIVE AND WELL 

n WildBird for May 1990, we asked 

for updated information on any 
birding-related computer bulletin 
boards currently in operation. Here 
is a reply from one of the oldest and 
most reliable networks in birding, 
the Osprey’s Nest out of Colesville, 
Maryland. 

“The Osprey’s Nest came on-line 
in July 1987 and has been available 
since that time with virtually no 
down-time whatsoever. The Osprey’s 
Nest is a computer bulletin board in 
the Washington, DC, metropolitan 
area catering primarily to birders in 
the Maryland-Delaware-Virginia- 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey region, an 
area of some superb birding locales. 



Arctic Odyssey’s terrain: Koluktoo Bay south of Pond Inlet. 
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We do, however, welcome the many 
long-distance callers who reach our 
bulletin board each week. 

“The Osprey’s Nest maybe reached 
at (301) 989-9036. Communications 
parameters should be set at 8 data 
bits, 1 stop bit, no parity. The 
Osprey’s Nest is accessible from PC 
Pursuit, a modem telecommunica¬ 
tions network available from GTE/ 
Telenet. There is no charge to access 
The Osprey’s Nest, other than any 
long-distance fees you may incur.” 

if you have any further questions 
regarding the Osprey’s Nest bulletin 
board, you may contact sysops Norm 
and Fran Saunders on their voice 
lines during the day at (202) 272- 
5248, or in the evenings at (301) 
989-9035. 


WHAT’S 

HAPPENING 

August 1 

2nd Annual Wells Summer Sun 
Craft Show; Wells Jr. High School, Rt 
1, Wells, Maine. All proceeds do¬ 
nated to the Wells Fire Department. 
No admission charge. More than 60 
of New England’s finest crafters will 
present their work for sale. Contact: 
Darr Littlefield-Fortin, R.R. 3, Box 
1046, Wells, ME 040900; (207) 
646-5172. 

Aug3,1990-Mar26,1991 

The Santa Fe International Art 
Festival’s “ArtFest” is taking it on the 
road. In conjunction with the Na¬ 
tional Audubon Society, 150 of 
ArtFest’s prize-winning environ¬ 
mental works of art will be taken on a 
North American tour. The tour will 
visit 34 cities in the United States 
and Canada, beginning August 3. 

Mr. Peter Berle, president of the 
National Audubon Society, said the 
ArtFest North America Tour was “a 
wonderful opportunity for Audubon 
to inform America that it has ex¬ 
panded from an organization pri¬ 
marily concerned with birds to a 
broadly based, popularly supported 
organization fighting the eco-wars 
on all fronts.” 

ArtFest has pledged to raise 
$700,000 for the Audubon Society. 
For an itinerary of the tour or my 
other information, contact: ArtFest, 
535 Cordova Road, Suite 208, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico 87501 or call toll- 
free (800)727-FEST.BE 


Are Your Binoculars 
A PAIN In The Neck? 



Stop the uncomfortable swinging 
and swaying of your binoculars with 

ISi no Buddy 


Look What You Get: 


■Soft Swede / Leather Neckstrap 
•Quick Release Nylon Buckles 
•Lens Cap With Built-in Compass 
•Stretchable Body Strap With Quick Release 


See What It Does! 

•Holds Binoculars Securely To Your Body 
•Takes The Weight Off Your Neck 
•Fits All Binoculars 


How Much Does It Cost? 

•Only $32.95 + $2.00 Shipping & Handling 
•Check • Money Order • MC/Visa Accepted 


Make sure you “scope” WildBird’s new 

BIRDER’S EMPORIUM 

in this issue. 
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FLEDGLING 

TERRITORY 


WildBird Takes Pride In Introducing 
A Brand New Column For Young Birdwatchers 


by ALICE J. TURNER 

photos by LARRY TURNER 


S everal months ago, I received 
a phone call fromjody Lorenz, 
a third-grade teacher at Pine 
Elementary School. Pine is a small 
mountain community about 15 miles 
up the road from Payson, Arizona. 
Jody, an enthusiastic birder, told me 


she wanted to get her class involved 
in birdwatching. She asked if I had a 
program—“slides or something,” as 
she put it—that I could present to 
the children. 

As a former park ranger in Cali¬ 
fornia’s Joshua Tree National Monu¬ 


ment, and as a grandmother, I am 
aware of the importance of involving 
our children in nature. We cannot 
expect the next generation to respect 
and take care of our natural resources 
unless we teach them those values. 
So, asjody talked, the ex-park-ranger 
in me popped out. 

“Sure,” I heard myself saying. “I’ll 
work something out.” 

I learned that Jody had about 30 
children in her class. She had already 
taken them on a birding field trip 
(just across the road from the school) 
and they had made suet-seed snacks 
in class to put out at home. Their 
response to that project, according 
to Jody, had been very enthusiastic. 

My next step was to phone 
WildBird Magazine’s Assistant Editor, 
Patti Carpenter, and ask if she could 
spare a few back issues of WildBird. 

“Your timing is perfect,” Patti re¬ 
plied, after I had explained the situa¬ 
tion. “I’m just starting my official 
spring cleaning.” 

A few days later I had a box of 
about three-dozen back issues of 
WildBird. Now, all I had to decide was 
how to use them most effectively. I 
had already planned to center the 











Ms. Lorenz’ third-grade class at Pine Elementary acts out ‘‘bird roles” to better understand their feathered friends. 


program around the feeding habits 
of different bird species. Also, I 
wanted to develop some way of as¬ 
sociating various species with the 
habitat in which they lived. 

During the last few days before I 
was scheduled to present the pro¬ 
gram, Larry, my husband and staunch 
“assistant birder,” lent me a hand. 
Together, we assembled several “eco¬ 
systems” by stapling pictures to small 
wooden strips. Pictures of trees 
represented forest habitats, flowers 
were meadowlands, Joshua trees 
turned into a desert and reeds became 
a marsh. 

While Larry stapled habitats to¬ 
gether, I busily wrote out information 
cards about several different bird 
species and gathered together “bird 
food”: plastic fishing worms and 
crawdads, acorns, a variety of seeds, 
berries painted on pictures of trees 
and so forth. 

On the appointed day, Larry and I 
arrived at Pine Elementary School, 
the magazines and a bag of “game 
pieces” in hand. We were escorted to 
the third grade classroom and intro¬ 
duced to teacher Jody Lorenz. She, 
in turn, introduced me to the chil- 

_ 


dren as “the Bird Lady” (groan). 

As I began setting up, Larry gave a 
magazine to each child. The idea was 
for each student to “be” the bird 
pictured on the cover of the maga¬ 
zine they were given. Some of them 
even requested a specific bird for 
this role-playing exercise. The Cali¬ 
fornia Condor was popular, because 
they had previously studied about it 
as an endangered species. The chil¬ 
dren’s enthusiasm was already evi¬ 
dent. They were primed for this! 

During the next hour the class¬ 
room buzzed with activity. The stu¬ 
dents played their “bird roles” to the 
hilt, using the information cards to 
help portray the different species. 
The game allowed each child to 
participate. At the same time it 
created a platform for good discus¬ 
sions on bird feeding habits, what is 
happening to birds’ habitats and, 
finally, what their personal responsi¬ 
bilities are toward the environment. 

We followed up with a question- 
and-answer period. Some of the in¬ 
sightful questions asked by the stu¬ 
dents amazed and encouraged me— 
such as: “Do birds have territories?” 
Such questions permitted a wide 


range of information transfer and 
was great fun. 

From this hour spent with the re¬ 
ceptive and enthusiastic third 
graders of Pine Elementary School 
came the idea for a special section in 
WildBird Magazine. The new column 
will be called “Fledgling Territory” 
and it will be dedicated to young 
naturalists and birders! 

“Fledgling Territory” will include 
all kinds of interesting things for 
children who are five to twelve years 
old. We will include art work, poetry 
and prose, games, puzzles, crafts and 
a bit of science disguised as fun. 
Grades kindergarten through sixth 
are encouraged to submit bird- 
oriented work. We will be able to 
publish only a few pieces each 
month, but we’ll use as many as we 
have space for. All material will be 
chosen for originality, humor, crea¬ 
tivity and accuracy of portrayal, de¬ 
pending on the purpose of the piece. 

Stories and poems should be less 
than 100 words in length. Art work 
should be no larger than 8^x11 
inches. It may be in color or black 
and white (pen and ink only, no 
pencil drawings, please). Also, do 
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not fold artwork, if possible. The 
child’s name and address must be 
printed on the back. Submissions 
will be returned if a same-size, self- 
addressed stamped envelope is in¬ 
cluded. 

To get things rolling, we have 
asked for art and stories by children 
from Pine Elementary School, Pine, 
Arizona, and from Yucca Mesa Ele¬ 
mentary School, Yucca Valley, Cali¬ 
fornia, plus a few pieces from my 
own grandchildren (how could I 
resist?). We sincerely hope that you 
parents, grandparents and teachers 
will get involved with the “fledging” 
of your young birders. Watch this 
column for requests for,afe^ 
seasonal or special 


FUTURE ASSIGNMENT 


One of our pages in the near 
future will be dedicated to rap¬ 
tors. Pictures and stories of eagles, 
hawks, owls and falcons—or even 
mini-raptors like the shrike—are 
the first assignment. We are look¬ 
ing for art, stories, poems or other 
youth-generated material about 
this exciting family of birds. 
Parents, grandparents, teachers: 
please help your children. Be 
supportive; promote their crea¬ 
tivity but be sure it is their work. 
Remember: this territory belongs 
to the fledglings! 


Submissions will be returned if 
a same-sized, self-addressed 
stamped envelope is included. 
Submissions should be mailed to: 

WildBird— Fledgling Territory 
P.O. Box 838 
Payson, AZ 85547. 

NOTE: This address is to be used 
for the “Fledgling Territory” 
column only. WildBird Magazine 
will not be held responsible for any 
correspondence sent to this address 
that does not pertain directly to the 
subject matter of the “Fledgling 
Territory” Column. 


HOW TO DRAW A BIRD 
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Now color the bird your favorite color. 









s. Heath, teacher. 




YES, please send me WildBird 
every month as follows: 

□ 2 YRS. (24 ISSUES) $36 

(Save $24 off the newsstand cost!) 

□ 1 YR. (12 ISSUES) $21.97 

(Save $8 off the newsstand cost!) 
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Allow 8-10 weeks lor delivery. B LCO 
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Share the excitement of your hobby and order your gift subscription TODAY. 
Well make sure that your friend receives a gift announcement card in your name 

Please send a 12-issue gift subscription for only $21.97 to: 

From: (Please Print) Gift To: 

Name_ Name. _ 
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State/Zip_ State/Zip _ 

(Canada add $4 postage per year; Foreign add $8 per year. International Money Order, please.) 
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T he Anhingas are strange birds. They have 
sharp bills, which they use to spear fish. 
Then they throw the fish in the air, catch it in 
their beaks and swallow it head first. 

When an Anhinga swims with its long neck 
sticking out of the water, it looks like a snake. 
This is why some people call them “Snakebirds.” 

Anhingas can be seen in warm, tropical areas. 
In the United States, Anhingas are most often found 
in Florida. They like swamps, marshes, lakes and 
other quiet water. Look in your field guide and 
see if you can find the “Snakebird,” the Anhinga. 
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1. Birds start out as eggs. Di 
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4. Add a branch of a tree. Then draw some feet and a tail. 
What kind of a bird did you draw? 

Write its name here_ 
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Now color the bird your favorite color. 



















Poetry in the Japanese Haiku style. Pine-Strawberry Elementary School, 2nd Grade, Ms. Heath, teacher. 


PELICAN 


BIRDS 


BIRDS 


Brown, white 
Flying, diving, scooping 
Watching, excited 
Surprised, impressed 
Waterfowl 

—Kimberly Scott 

CARDINALS 

Flaming red 

Flying, gliding, warbling 
They make me happy 
Birds 

—Bryce Cook 


Red, beautiful 
Flying, warbling, flapping 
I like their singing 
Robins 

—Casey Morgan 

BIRDS 

Big, white 

Flapping, swimming, gliding 

I like birds a lot 

Swans 

—J.D. Ridgeway 


Blue, pretty 
Running, flying, eating 
They are very nice 
Bluebirds 


—Shauna Bohan 


ANHINGA 



...—:Cci.rcLin,a.ls a.r& .. 

~EL.Ha .Birds a.ret- bia^, 

7 Lika, bird .<?. 


T he Anhingas are strange birds. They have 
sharp bills, which they use to spear fish. 
Then they throw the fish in the air, catch it in 
their beaks and swallow it head first. 

When an Anhinga swims with its long neck 
sticking out of the water, it looks like a snake. 
This is why some people call them “Snakebirds.” 

Anhingas can be seen in warm, tropical areas. 
In the United States, Anhingas are most often found 
in Florida. They like swamps, marshes, lakes and 
other quiet water. Look in your field guide and 
see if you can find the “Snakebird,” the Anhinga. 
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Photo File 



Working With Natural Light 


Shadowed subjects 
can be difficult to 
photograph well. 


Article and Photos by Chip Pretzman 


A bout 80 percent of the pictures 
you take will come out properly 
exposed if you set your camera on 
automatic and let it decide a proper 
exposure. The remaining 20 percent, 
however, demand manual control to 
achieve the exposure you desire. In 
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these instances, uneven lighting, 
backlighting or shadows falling over 
your subject “fool” the camera’s 
meter. 

That is when the photographer 
must take over, juggling the aperture 
ring (to get the right depth of field), 


the shutter speed dial (to freeze the 
subject for sharp pictures) and a 
combination of both for proper ex¬ 
posure of the subject (not just the 
background)—all the while focusing 
on a moving subject. Sound frus¬ 
trating? It can be, but professionals 

















Focusing on and properly exposing a Spruce Grouse amid a tangle of 
underbrush in limited light is a photographer’s challenge. 


successfully battle these conditions 
day in and day out. 

Several “tricks of the trade” can 
assist you in getting good shots 
under abnormal lighting. Of course, 
you can always pop a flash on your 
camera and solve all of the problems 
immediately, but you ruin the “na¬ 
tural” qualities of the setting. Gone 
are the soft shadows and dashing 
highlights accentuated by the re¬ 
markable colors of a morning or 
evening sun. Gone is the flat but 
flattering light of a hazy, overcast 
day. Your pictures might just as well 
have been taken in a studio! If you 
consider natural lighting the best for 
bird photography, as many birders 
do, there are a few things to keep in 
mind when coping with natural light. 

Natural light can deceive your 
eyes. The worst condition of all is low 
light. 

A warbler perched amidst the 
leaves of the tree in front of you 
may appear bright to you, but your 
camera’s meter warns that a shutter 
speed of l/30th of a second is neces¬ 
sary. What do you do? 

If you take the shot hand-holding 
the camera, it will be blurry. Even 
with a 50mm “normal lens,” ex¬ 
posures that long are dicey proposi¬ 
tions. If you figure you need another 
stop on your lens aperture ring— 
■that series of numbers like f8, 5.6, 4 
and 2.5—you probably can’t go low 
enough. A1.2 lens, which is about as 


fast as you can get, will cost big bucks. 

Suppose you sell your used Olds to 
buy the 1.2 lens. Are you in business? 
No, not quite, because when you 
focus in on a bird at fl .2 and shoot, it 
may be that only the bird’s eyes are in 
focus. Its wings, tail and beak maybe 
out of focus. 

What happens is that you sacrifice 
depth of field (what is in focus) for 
speed (the ability to take pictures in 
low light). But it didn’t seem like low 
light to your eyes—because your eyes 
have every camera on the market 
beat, hands down. 

When you look at the bird for 
several seconds, your eyes focus 
faster than the fastest autofocus, with 
a constantly changing aperture to 
boot. The image is also stored in your 
memory and is constantly being built 
upon. The film in your camera, how¬ 
ever, only “sees” the subject for a 
fraction of a second, at a set aperture 
and focus. 

But there are ways to get fabulous 
bird pictures, even under low-light 
conditions. 

The first thing to do is to use fast 
film. All film has a number on the box 
and canister. With the number are 
the letters ASA or ISO. What you need 
to know is that the higher the num¬ 
ber, the more sensitive the film is 
to light. 

If you use an ISO 400 film, you can 
shoot in lower light than you can 
using ISO 50 film, for example. As- 


HUMMINGBIRD 


T-SHIRTS, SWEATSHIRTS 



T^iago T\unnef 'Nature^ 


130 N. Main Street Dept, w 
Waynesville, NC 28786 (704) 456-3003 


Be Tick Free 

Introducing Creative 
Comforts: the system 
that protects you 
against everything from 
pesky mosquitoes to 
dangerous ticks— 
comfortably: 

• A lightweight, open-weave jacket with 
hood and face guard, plus leggings 

• Permanone ® the nation's HI tick repellent 

• RepeF, DEBT formula, for maximum 
protection against biting insects 

•A pouch for impregnating your outerwear 
for up to 48 hours of actual outdoor use 

Call 1-800-558-5404 

today to place your order. Or use the coupon below. 



Adult sizes Youth sizes 
SMALL 34-36 2-4 

MEDIUM 38-40 5-6X 

LARGE 42-44 7-10 

X-LARGE 46-48 12-14 


Creative Comforts™ 


Send me_Creative Comforts™ 

systems at $29.50 plus $3.50 handling and 
shipping each. (Wl residents add 5% tax.) 


My check for $_is enclosed. 

Send C.O.D. 

Charge Visa/MasterCard: Exp. Date _ 


Signature. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE, ZIP 


Dept WB 
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HYLARIOUS * 

THE ORIGINAL SQUIRREL PROOF BIRDFEEDER 



The Graham Carlson Company has 
been in business for over 20 years and 
cited in numerous publications as the 
answer to squirrels raiding at the 
birdfeeder. 

The counterweight system will close 
off the feed opening when a squirrel 
tries to feed. The Hylarious® is also 
adjustable to eliminate unwanted 
birds. Made of painted, heavy gauge 
sheet metal (simulated redwood or 
beige). The Hylarious®can be mount¬ 
ed on any 2x2" or 2x4" post, or a port¬ 
able stand kit made of long lasting 
clear redwood is available. 


Graham Carlson Co., Inc. 

P.O. Box 10751 
2431 South Shore Boulevard 
White Bear Lake, MN 55110 
No additional shipping/handling charges. 


Hylarious® Birdfeeder - $55.95 
Redwood Stand Kit - $27.95 

(612) 426-4015 

Please note color choice when ordering. 




Order now and save 
10%! 

Just $13.45 plus tax and handling* 
For immediate delivery call 
1(800)532-6837 
8:00 AM—5:00 PM EDT 
♦Add $2.00 shipping and handling; Ohio 
residents add 5-1/2% sales tax. 

Or send your order to: 

HfflOTKB DIEBEE 

40 West Spruce St. Dept WB 
Columbus. OH 43215 



An essential book for anyone 
who wants to move beyond the 
basics of birding. 

This is the field guide that goes beyond 
the field guides, that tells exactly how to 
solve the most challenging bird iden¬ 
tification problems of North America. 

It covers the thirty-five most difficult 
groups, from winter loons to flycatchers. 
It explains concisely and precisely what 
the problems are in each group; then it 
svstematically shows how to solve them. 



The Willet is silhouetted, because the 
backround was properly exposed 
rather than the bird. 


sume your aperture setting stays at 
f5.6. You can either shoot a picture at 
Vsoo shutter speed with the 400 
film or at Veo using ISO 50 film. If 
you happen to be shooting a moving 
bird through a 300mm telephoto, 
you’d better choose the 400-speed 
film. If you don’t, you will get an 
unrecognizable blur. 

But there is a problem with the 400 
film. The final print or transparency 
will tend to look “grainy.” Like the 
out-of-focus trade-off with the “fast” 
lenses (i.e. fl.2 aperture), you have 
been forced to sacrifice resolution 
and some clarity for the ability to get 
an unblurred shot. 

You should use the slowest (lowest 
ASA/ISO number) film possible. A 
limiting factor is the lens length you 
are using. 

If you plan to hand-hold your lens 
at an aperture that will give sufficient 
depth of field to bring the entire bird 
in focus (at least f5.6), you should 
follow this general rule; do not hand¬ 
hold a lens at a shutter speed less than 
its length. For example, you can 
hand-hold a 200mm telephoto at a 
shutter speed of V250, but at V125 
with a 200mm, you are likely to get a 
blurred picture. 
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So, if you use a 64 speed film, with 
a 200mm lens at f5.6, and your 
camera’s meter reads Veo exposure 
needed—you’ll need to use a second 
“trick.” Use a tripod! Tripods elimi¬ 
nate camera shake, which plague 
hand-held camera-users. 

You’ll have to hope that your sub¬ 
ject doesn’t move while you take the 
picture. Most perched birds eventual¬ 
ly sit still long enough, I find— 
perhaps in one out of 10 pictures 
taken in quick succession. If the 
wind is blowing, perhaps only one 
out of 20 pictures will be razor sharp. 

A third “trick” is called “pushing 
the film.” E-6 developed films, such 
as Ektachrome and Fujichrome, can 
be underexposed by one stop (a stop 
is a measure of light, the amount of 
light doubling or being halved by 
increments of one stop). This under¬ 
exposure can be compensated for at 
the developing lab by lengthening 
the developing time. You must tell the 
lab you want “push” processing, or 
your slides will come back too dark. 

“Pushing” film is easy. Put a roll of 
Fujichrome 100 in your camera and 
set your film speed dial to 200, so 
your camera exposes as if it was 
using 200 speed film. Then take your 
pictures. By having the film “pushed” 
one stop during development, you 
have 200 speed film with 100 speed 
grain. (You probably will pay more for 
this developing service.) However, 
Kodachromes are different; Kodak 
does not recommend “pushing” 
Kodachrome films, because they are 
not designed for “push” processing. 

One word of warning: newer 
cameras read film speeds auto¬ 
matically from a coding called “DX” 
on the outside of the film canister. To 
“fool” the camera, you must be able to 
override this function. If you cannot, 
set the auto compensation dial to 
minus one (-1). No matter how you 
set your camera to “push” a roll of 
film, the whole role must be used 
under that condition, because the 
entire roll will be developed for an 
extended time in the developer. 

Once the film is rewound and re¬ 
moved from the camera, mark the 
canister permanently with a designa¬ 
tion like “PI.” This means “Push 1 
stop.” (I scratch the “PI” into the 
paint with a key or a small stone.) 
Hand your “push” rolls in to the lab in 
a separate envelope along with clear 
instructions. 




Portable Seat 

T ake the T-SEAT - a comfort¬ 
able field seat for observing 
or resting - on a birding trek. 

• LIGHTWEIGHT - 20 ozs. 

• PORTABLE - folds flat and clips 
to a belt 

• HIGH-IMPACT PLASTIC 

• 4 COLORS - green, black, orange, 
and ivory 

• $12.50 (plus postage) 

TO ORDER, contact: PRIDE 
PLASTICS, INC. 575 Glaspie, Oxford, 
MI 48051, (313) 628-2627. 


Your Guide to Birding at Its Beil 


READER SERVICES 


MOVING? Send your current mailing label with 
your new address (please print). 


Important: Because of our advance labeling 
system, please allow 8 weeks for processing. 


WildBird Subscription Dept. 

P.O. Box 463, Mt. Morris, IL 61054-0483 


To Order, Clip this coupon and mail with check to: 

DEEPEST VALLEY DESIGNS, P.O. BOX 1592, BISHOP, CA 93515 

Please ship-Nylon Rhino-Roos @ $24.95 

Please ship_Fleece Rhino-Roos @ $28.95 

Add $3.00 per vest shipping/handling 
5pecify color and number of each color ordered: 

Nylon: □ blue □ green □ brown □ blaze orange 

□ camouflage □ blaze camouflage. Fleece: □ camouflage 

□ blaze orange Check enclosed for $_ 

I belong to a bird watching club and our members would like to purchase at 
a group rate. Please call ( )_or send info to: 


Mow birders can carry binoculars in ease and comfort with 

The Rhino-Roo Binocular Vest 


■ The RHIMO-ROO POUCH has room for binoculars, field guide, note pad and snack. 

■ Frees up your hands and mind, lets you concentrate on birding full-time! 

■ Protects your binocular investment anywhere, anytime. 

■ Excellent for use at any sporting event. 

■ U5A Manufactured, state-of-the-art construction in 6 nylon color options: blue, 
green, brown, blaze orange, camouflage, blaze camouflage. 

■ Fleece construction available for extra stealth in 2 color options: camouflage, 
blaze orange. 


Bird Houses & Feeders 
Built for Birds! 

No Stains or 
Preservatives 
100% Maine Cedar 
Field tested and proven 

$12.95 ea. 

Post Paid (Specify model) 
Ask for our catalog 

m Chickadees 

■ Tree Swallow ■ House Wren 

■ Blue Bird ■ Nut Hatch 
Western Maine Cedar Products 

School St., P.O. Box 445, OeptwB 
Stockton Springs, ME 04981 
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$44.95 
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HEATED 
BIRD BATH 


OL’SAM PEABODY 


109 N. MAIN 

BERRIEN SPRINGS, Ml 49103 


616-471-4031 


THE POKE BOAT® 

ITS EVERYTHING 
A CANOE ISN’T. 

A canoe is tippy. A Poke It weighs only 28 
Boat isn’t. It's remarkably pounds - built with 
stable. aircraft strength. 

canoe is hard to turn For under * 700 * ou 
and difficult to keep can bu » more 

straight line. A 
Poke Boat isn't. It 
stays in a straight 
line, yet it is easy 
to maneuver. 

heavy. A 
Poke Boat 



Share of Profit to support Wildlife 


BIRD 8c WILDLIFE 

T-Shirfs 8c Sweatshirts 


Beautiful Full Color 
Graphics 

WRITE OR CALL 
1-800-233-2302 
For Free Color Catalog 

Wild About Birds 

1133 Main Street, Dept. 48 
Milford, Ohio 45150 



Field Guide for the U.S. 

& the World 

Optics, Recordings, Checklists 
1330-L Wirt Deptw 
Houston, TX 77055 
(713) 956-2670 

Send $1.00 for catalog (refundable on 1st order) 



Set up a tripod near your feeder to capture clear shots of perching birds even 
under low light conditions. 


Another bane of photographers is 
the backlit subject. To achieve proper 
exposure of a subject that is lit from 
behind, you must do two things: 

1. Shoot at an angle that will elimi¬ 
nate lens glare. If your lens comes 
with a lens hood, use it. A straight 
line imaginarily drawn from the sun 
to the end of the lens should not hit 
the glass. If it does, the result is 
glare—reflections of each glass lens 
element on the final print or slide. 

2. Properly expose the subject, not 
the background. 

Calculating exposure can be tricky. 
If you rely on your camera’s auto 
mode, your subject will probably not 
be exposed properly. The camera’s 
light meter will read an average of the 
scene, including the backlighting 
combined with a relatively small bird. 

Instead, you need to make the 
camera ignore the background and 
meter only the subject. One possi¬ 
bility is for you to walk closer until 
the subject almost fills the viewfinder 
and take your correct meter reading. 
Then, using your exposure lock, if 
your camera has such a provision, or 
your memory, if it doesn’t, walk back 
to where you were before and take 
the picture. The problem is that no 
bird ever cooperates to that extent! 

So, you can spot-meter from a dis¬ 
tance, but cameras with built-in spot 
meters are expensive, as are spot 
meters themselves. Or you can meter 
a large area of the scene that is the 
same color as the bird, and take the 
picture at that setting. 

Finally, you can guess and pur¬ 
posely overexpose in one-half-stop 
increments up to one-and-a-half 


stops over what the meter indicates. 
On a backlit subject, you must over¬ 
expose, not underexpose. If you 
underexpose, the subject will black 
out and you’ll have perfect exposure 
of the background—white clouds, 
blue sky, and so forth. This over¬ 
exposure by one-half stops is called 
bracketing. 

Bracketing is the best way to get a 
properly exposed shot. No fuss, no 
muss. Simply take three shots at one- 
half-stop intervals on your aperture 
ring. Ignore the clicks you feel when 
turning the ring. They are simply 
reference points. You can set the ring 
anywhere between the clicks and still 
take the picture. 

Start at f8 and take your first shot. 
Then set the ring one-half the way 
toward the f5.6 mark (to the right) 
and take a second shot. Next move 
the ring one-half the way between f8 
and fl 1 (to the left of f8), and take a 
final shot. 

Chances are that one of those 
three shots will be perfectly exposed. 
With practice, you should be able to 
snap the three shots within five 
seconds—and hopefully your subject 
will still be in view. This is a powerful 
technique, one used by many profes¬ 
sionals to ensure perfect exposures. 

Avoiding the blur, the silhouette 
and dark images are challenges for 
all bird photographers. Yet it is 
definitely worth the extra effort to 
capture the natural qualities of light 
whenever possible. 

Chip Pretzman, of Columbus, Ohio, is a micro¬ 
biologist with the Ohio Department of Health. 

He is a frequent contributor to WildBird 
Magazine. 
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BIRDERS 

QUIZ 


North American Wrens 


by JOHN PEPIN and JON FISHER 


W rens are perky little crea¬ 
tures with distinctive 
uplifted tails and sur¬ 
prisingly loud songs for their size. 

What else do you know about 
wrens? Give this month’s quiz a try 
before you check your answers on 
page 75. 

1. Of the nine North American wrens, which species is the only one to 
have reached the Old World where it is widespread? (A) Sedge Wren (B) 
House Wren (C) Winter Wren (D) Bewick’s Wren 

2. Which of the following species is typically a cavity-nester? (A) House 
Wren (B) Carolina Wren (C) Bewick’s Wren (D) All of the above 

3. A wren with brown upperparts, buff-colored breast and well-defined 
white eye-stripe could only be: (A) Bewick’s Wren (B) Carolina Wren (C) 
Canyon Wren (D) Cactus Wren 

4. The range of this species has become highly fragmented due to loss of 
suitable habitat: (A) Winter Wren (B) Marsh Wren (C) Canyon Wren (D) 
All of the above 

5. Members of this species are known to frequently destroy the nests of 
other birds: (A) Carolina Wren (B) Sedge Wren (C) Cactus Wren (D) 
Winter Wren 

6. Members of which species may immerse their entire head in water 
while searching for aquatic insects? (A) Marsh Wren (B) Canyon Wren 
(C) Sedge Wren (D) Winter Wren 

7. The diet of this species features more fruit and seeds than any other 
wren: (A) Carolina Wren (B) Cactus Wren (C) House Wren (D) Bewick’s 
Wren 

8. The nest construction of this species features a “patio” or path made 
up of dozens of flat stones. (A) House Wren (B) Canyon Wren (C) Rock 
Wren (D) Cactus Wren 

9. Marsh Wren is a shortened version of its former name: (A) Long-billed 
Marsh Wren (B) Bendire’s Marsh Wren (C) Short-billed Marsh Wren (D) 
Brown-throated Marsh Wren 




An Introduction To 
Southern California Birds 

Herbert Clarke 
This guide introduces you to 
theintriguingworld of birdingwith 
252 striking color photgraphs and 
interesting, nontechnical facts 
about both common and rare birds. 
A welcome resource for western 
backyard birders. 

192 pages • paper • $13.95 ppd 



Birds of the 
Northern Rockies 

Tom Ulrich 

For the hiker, traveler, or kitchen 
window bird watcher, this book 
covers the Northern Rockies from 
Banff, Alberta to Jackson, Wyo¬ 
ming. Each description faces a 
display of full-color photographs. 
Includes suggestions for observ¬ 
ing and photographing birds. 

159 pages • paper • $10.95 ppd 


Mountain Press Publishing 

P.O. Box 2399 • Missoula, MT 59806 
Toll-free 1-800-234-5308 


10. This wren has the longest bill in relation to body size: (A) Canyon 
Wren (B) Rock Wren (C) Cactus Wren (D) Marsh Wren 
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Birder’s Guide To 

San Francisco Bay 
National Wildlife Refiige 


Birding Is Incredible On These Carefully Preserved Wetlands 


by CHRIS DIETEL 


T he Leslie Salt evaporator ponds may 
appear to be nothing more than 
wastelands to most people driving 
over the Dumbarton Bridge at the southern 
end of San Francisco Bay—the long dirt 
levees, the rusty flood gates, the rotting plank 
walkways. Every day commuters whiz by the 
murky waters and barely notice some of the 
Bay’s last remaining tidal salt marshes ad¬ 
joining the ponds. However, both of these 
environments—the controlled evaporator 
ponds and the natural salt marshes—provide 
hundreds of thousands of shorebirds and 
waterfowl with essential habitat that is pro¬ 
tected in our nation’s largest urban wild¬ 
life refuge. 
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Birders visiting the Bay Area should be sure 
to give the 19,000-acre San Francisco Bay 
National Wildlife Refuge the close look it 
deserves. Although its trails are just off a main 
highway, they follow quiet sloughs through 
cordgrass and pickleweed or run far into the 
bay atop long salt-pond levees. 

Visitors can saunter along four habitats— 
salt marshes, tidal mudflats, open water, and 
salt ponds—to see a variety of shorebirds and 
waterfowl. Thirty-six species of birds are 


In its inimitable style, the American Avocet, 
symbol of the refuge, wades through the water, 
sweeping its bill back and forth as it forages 
for morsels of food. 

















This Semipalmated 
Plover extracts a 
juicy worm. 


permanent residents, and 100 more stop over 
from the Pacific Flyway during migration. 

San Francisco Bay has lost 80- to 90- 
percent of its original wetlands and today 
faces growing problems of pollution, water 
diversion, and development in a rapidly 
urbanizing region. Fortunately, in 1972, Bay 
Area residents pushed for the establishment 
of the wildlife refuge, preventing Leslie Salt 
from building a south-bay city of 50,000 
inhabitants. 

In October 1988, several bay-area organi¬ 
zations (such as the Save San Francisco Bay 
Association, the Wetlands Coalition, and 
chapters of the Audubon Society) helped 
concerned citizens gain the passage of a bill 
authorizing the addition of 20,000 acres of 
wetlands to the refuge. This key legislation 
will help protect critical seasonal wetlands, 
migratory waterfowl, and threatened bird 
species like the Least Tern and the California 
Clapper Rail. With this major battle won, the 
refuge expects a future of expansion. 

Today, there are plenty of birds to see, 
whether you’re up for a long trek on a salt- 
pond levee or a casual stroll near the Visitor 


Center. Birds of all sizes, shapes, and char¬ 
acter intermingle with minimal competition 
and dot the flats and waters for miles. 

Weather is often mild, but brisk winds may 
demand a parka. Winter is the best birding 
season, especially for the waterfowl, but some 
species, like Wilson’s Phalarope and the en¬ 
dangered Brown Pelican, are more frequent 
in summer. Many shorebirds fly to nesting I 
grounds in June, but they may return as early 
as July. 

W e arrived at the Visitor Center near 
the east end of the Dumbarton 
Bridge on a warm September ] 
morning. After touring the exhibits, we j 
picked up a species list and a refuge map j 
before the 9 a.m. birding tour. Several guide 
books are available there, along with excellent 
pamphlets that speak specifically of the Bay’s ! 
ecology and birds. 

Starting off from the Visitor Center, we saw \ 
Barn Swallows, Anna’s Hummingbirds, spar¬ 
rows and finches. Owls, swifts, woodpeckers, 
flycatchers, bushtits, kinglets and more are 
found on the refuge uplands and dry shores. j 
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North of the Center we crossed Marshlands 
Road and descended wooden stairs to a small 
back bay. The ebbing tide had exposed new 
mud and sand filled with crustaceans, worms 
and mollusks, attracting a fine sampling of 
shorebirds. 

A mixed flock of Willets and Marbled 
Godwits soared nearby. The banded wings of 
the Willets distinguish them from their 
cinnamon-colored associates. The birds 
landed, joining a large group of bobbing 
heads in a chorus of squawks. Probing and 
snatching the mud, these large social shore- 
birds are common on the refuge throughout 
the year. As we moved closer, a sole bird 
blurted a danger call—and I was again 
amazed at the community alertness. All heads 
popped up in unison, and the birds quickly 
fluttered off. 

From a distance, the Greater Yellowlegs 
looks like the Willet but is distinguishable by 
living up to its name. I spotted a yellowlegs 
snatching in the mud, but it was not much of 
a prober. The yellowlegs bob their heads more 
than the Willets and are noisier. While 
foraging in the mud, yellowlegs have been 


known to display a side-to-side skimming of 
the beak reminiscent of the avocet. American 
Avocets also nest on the refuge and are less 
wary than many of the other shorebirds. 

Strolling this tiny corner of the refuge, we 
also saw Least and Western sandpipers, 
Dunlins, Semipalmated Plovers, and Long¬ 
billed and Short-billed dowitchers. Whim- 
brels, turnstones, Red Knots, and Sanderlings 
are also present on the refuge. 

Again we crossed Marshlands Road and 
joined the Tidelands Trail, which runs just 
south and west of the Visitor Center along a 
scenic salt marsh lining Newark Slough. With 
binoculars I spotted a Black-necked Stilt 
wading in the waters. With the exception of 
the flamingo, stilts are the birds with the 
longest legs in proportion to their size. I 
watched several stoop, then spring into the 
air, flying with their long legs trailing behind 
like rudders. 

As always, Great Blue Herons and both 
Great and Snowy egrets are easily spotted in 
the distance. I never tire of these streamlined 
stalkers endlessly poised in the marshlands, 
and it would be difficult to take a half-day 


High tide offers the best 
chance of seeing elusive 
Sora. 
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(Above): The protected wildlife habitat on the 
refuge is a combination of sloughs, salt 
marshes and salt ponds. (Left): Lesser 
Yellowlegs can be found probing the mudflats 
of this refuge on the bay. 


hike on the refuge without spotting all three 
species. The San Francisco Bay Bird Observa¬ 
tory keeps tabs on the colonies residing on 
the southern refuge. 

When these three species share a tidal 
pond, their different sizes and habits help 
reduce the competition among them. The 
smaller Snowy Egret shuffles its feet through 
mud and water stirring up crustaceans and 
small fish. The Great Egret can stalk deeper 
water for larger fish. And the Great Blue 
stands motionless for greater periods of time, 
waiting for prey to come to it. 

T wo wooden bridges cross Newark 
Slough to the Newark Slough Trail, a 
five-mile loop that can be hiked or 
hiked, with views of birds of the salt marsh on 
one side and birds of the salt ponds on 
the other. 

Once vast expanses of salt marshes flour¬ 
ished on the bay, and birds found plenty of 
nesting grounds and shelter in the low-lying 
bushes and grasses. Today, salt marshes are 
essential to the bay’s ecosystem, cleansing sea 










water of pollutants and providing nutrients 
for plant and other animal life, but the few 
marshes remaining are overburdened in this 
task, and loss of the marshes could doom all 
wildlife in the bay. 

A map of the refuge reveals an unfortun¬ 
ately limited proportion of salt marsh to salt 
pond, with the salt ponds covering more than 
half of the acreage. The extensive ponds, 
which produce salt from simple, slow evapora¬ 
tion, are void of tidal action and vegetation. 
On the other hand, aerial studies have shown 
that waterfowl inhabit the salt ponds more 
than the open bay, and shorebirds forage in 
the ponds while waiting out high tide. They 
often remain during the ebb, suggesting 
adaptation to the ponds. 

The salt ponds, which concentrate food, 
apparently simulate the natural vernal pools 
and salt pans that once supported huge 
shorebird flocks but were wiped out by 
human use of the Bay. So, the Leslie salt 
ponds actually act as artificial replacements 
for these lost environments. 

As a result, some species once found only 
rarely around the Bay—like the symbol of the 
refuge itself, the American Avocet—are now 
common on the refuge. Wilson’s Phalaropes, 
facing declining habitats elsewhere (such as 
in Mono Lake, California), now occur in 
flocks of 50,000 on the refuge. 

It seems the refuge protects a host of 
newcomers, including Eared Grebes, Black¬ 
necked Stilts, Snowy Plovers, Least Terns, 
California Gulls, Caspian Terns and others. 
The San Francisco Bay Bird Observatory is 
studying a large new colony of California 
Gulls that has adopted an isolated levee, and 
waterfowl and shorebird use of the ponds are 
also studied. 

As the salt ponds evaporate, their salinity 
increases, supporting changing arrays of salt- 
tolerant fishes and insects. The lower-salinity 
ponds support more fish, providing food for 
pelicans, egrets, herons, terns, grebes, and 
gulls, while algae and wigeon grass attract 
dabbling and diving ducks. The higher- 
salinity ponds concentrate brine shrimp, 
brine flies, and water boatman for sand¬ 
pipers, avocets, stilts, Eared Grebes, and 
Bonaparte’s Gulls. 

But the salt ponds have certainly not bene¬ 
fited the most noted endangered species of 
the refuge, the California Clapper Rail, which 
nests and inhabits the salt marshes. The clat¬ 
tering call of these elusive birds can some¬ 
times be heard ringing across the marshes, 
especially just before dusk. 

During the breeding season (spring and 
summer), the refuge sometimes conducts 
Clapper Rail call counts. And when some of 
the highest tides flush rails from shelter in 
winter, employees and volunteers conduct an 



extensive census. The results have been dis¬ 
appointing. In one marsh, the estimated 
population of over 180 Clapper Rails in the 
early 1980’s had dwindled to an estimated 40 
by December of 1988. 

With new acreage acquired, the refuge may 
consider restoring some habitats to tidal salt 
marsh, creating an optimum combination of 
wetland habitats that will accommodate 
native species as well as newcomers. It is a 
viable compromise in a wildlife refuge situ¬ 
ated smack between burgeoning San Jose and 
San Francisco. 

O ne November morning, I had reser¬ 
vations for the guided van tour. With 
other birders, I discussed 400mm 
lenses, photography blinds and close en¬ 
counters with Great Blues. But my main goal 
was to see the waterfowl that had finally 
arrived on the refuge after a warm autumn. 

One of the best places to see waterfowl is 
actually not part of the refuge, but it should 
not go without mention. Just a few minutes’ 
drive from the Visitor Center is the Alameda 
Creek Ponding Area of Coyote Hills Regional 
Park. To get there, take Thornton Avenue 
north, which becomes Paseo Padre Parkway 
after crossing highway 84, and turn left on 
Patterson Ranch Road. Lush, fresh-water 
ponds loaded with ducks are found there. 

We saw Ruddys first, the drakes with their 
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prominent white patches below each eye. 
Seeing our van, they dove under water for 
cover, but soon they popped up again. 

We also spotted Mallards, pintails, 
Gadwalls, scaups, American Wigeons and 
American Coots. Some of the birds were still 
in eclipse plumage, making identification 
difficult. Someone spotted a Green-winged 
Teal camouflaged in the marsh, and verbally 
guided us bush-by-bush to the bird. Ah, there 
he was—a drake sitting up with his green 


More Information 

San Francisco Bay National Wildlife Refuge 
is about a half-hour drive from any of the three 
Bay Area International Airports. 

T o get to the Visitor Center from San Jose or 
San Francisco, take the 101 freeway to Willow 
Road and go east over the Dumbarton Bridge 
(Highway 84). You’ll pass a sign for the 
Ravenswood section of the refuge—stop in if 
you like. After crossing the bridge, take the 
Thornton Avenue-Paseo Padre Parkway off¬ 
ramp and follow the signs to the refuge (right 
on Thornton, right on Marshlands) and drive 
up the hill to the Visitor Center parking lot. 

From Oakland, take the 880 freeway to 
Highway 84, go west, and get off at Paseo 
Padre Parkway-Thornton Avenue before the 
Dumbarton bridge. 

Car rentals are available at the airports, and 
hotels and motels abound in the Bay area. The 
Newark Hilton (800-445-8667 for reservations) 
is located on the east Bay, close to the Visitor 
Center. On the San Francisco Peninsula (west 
Bay) there is a Holiday Inn (800-465-4329) in 
both Foster City and Palo Alto. For less ex¬ 
pensive hotels, try looking along El Camino 
Real south of San Francisco International 
airport, just west of Highway 101. 

For more information about the refuge, 
contact: 

San Francisco Bay National Wildlife Refuge 

P.O. Box 524 
Newark, California 94560 
(415) 792-0222 

You can ask to receive the refuge’s quarterly 
newsletter, which has excellent articles about 
the Bay and also includes dates and times of 
birdwatching tours. You may also want to ask 
about joining the San Francisco Bay Wildlife 
Society. 

For more information about Coyote Hills 
Regional Park, including bird walks at the park 
and other places on the east Bay, and to 
receive the regional parks’ monthly newsletter, 
contact: 

Regional Parks Foundation 

Public Affairs Department 
11500 Skyline Boulevard 
Oakland, California 94619-2443 
(415) 531-9300 ext. 2200 


head-crescents gleaming in the morning sun. 

Strolling the trails of these ponds, I’ve 
listened to the whistles of pintails and the 
squeaky calls of wigeons as well as watched 
clusters of Northern Shovelers, goldeneyes, 
and Canvasbacks. Well over half of the 
90,000 Canvasbacks that migrate along the 
Pacific Flyway winter over in the Bay Area; I 
have seen hundreds of them in the artificial 
lagoons of residential regions like Foster City. 
On the refuge, Cinnamon Teals, Buffleheads, 
scoters, Canada Geese, Wood Ducks, and 
Redheads are also present, and occasionally 
rare Ring-necked Ducks and Hooded and 
Common mergansers. 

The Bay View Trail of Coyote Hills Regional 
Park is excellent for hiking and biking, offer¬ 
ing views of refuge salt ponds where more 
waterfowl can be seen. That day, however, our 
van was authorized to drive the levees that 
extend into the bay. 

We headed out on the Alameda Creek 
Regional Trail, stopping to observe more pin¬ 
tails and scaups, Black-crested Cormorants 
and several shorebirds. Willets, godwits and 
peeps are again abundant on the mudflats. 
Large Long-billed Curlews fluttered their 
wings in mud baths. Black-bellied Plovers 
and Killdeer skirted the dryer landscapes. 

Suddenly a Northern Harrier erupted from 
the marsh, his white rump easily visible as he 
soared. An American Kestrel swooped down 
on some peeps and up to a telephone line 
directly above us. Often Black-shouldered 
Kites and Red-tailed Hawks can be seen on 
the refuge, and occasionally Golden Eagles 
and Peregrine Falcons as well. 

Where Alameda Creek empties into the 
bay, we noted Eared and Western grebes 
fishing the waters. Horned and Pied-billed 
grebes are often present too. Small ducks too 
distant to identify dotted the open seas of the 
bay. In the other direction, on the salt ponds, 
the usual White Pelicans were present. About 
20 were roosting on a small island that day. 

We turned south onto Shoreline Trail, 
which follows a long strip of salt marsh where 
Clapper Rails have been seen. A solitary 
evening stroll there might yield a sighting. 

The Palo Alto Baylands on the west bay- 
shore near Palo Alto offer the best chances of 
spotting a Clapper Rail. Virginia Rails, Soras, 
and the tiny Black Rails are also possible to 
sight on the refuge, especially at high tide. 

The Shoreline Trail runs four miles south, 
then crosses under the Dumbarton Bridge 
and meets the end of Marshlands Road. Cars 
can be parked here and the trail can be hiked 
or hiked in the reverse direction. 

The trails are rough in areas, so mountain 
bikes are best. Trails get muddy after rain, 
and sometimes they close for levee main¬ 
tenance, so it’s a good idea to check with the 
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Visitor Center to see which ones are open. 
Biking the long levee trails of the refuge is a 
good way to cover a lot of ground, and my 
own experience has shown that birds are 
often less wary of casual bikers than birders 
on foot. 

T aking off early from work one Friday 
afternoon to dodge the commuter 
gridlock, I loaded my bike into my car. 
Within minutes I was pedaling leisurely 
under a warm sun, amidst calls of birds and 
the smell of brine on the Newark Trail. Three 
Northern Shovelers whizzed by overhead and 
lit on the salt pond. Beyond them was the 
largest flock of stilts and avocets I have ever 
seen—thousands huddled on a sandbar. 

Wondrous processes of evolution have 
molded two fine birds who easily share a 
habitat. With its extremely long legs, the 
Black-necked Stilt wades deep and gathers 
food from the water’s surface. The American 
Avocet, on the other hand, forages food from 
shallow water and mud with its unique up¬ 
turned bill. 

The birds on the refuge demonstrate na¬ 
ture’s vast ecological puzzle, where each 
species fits precisely into its own niche. It 
takes but a bit of patience and a good pair of 
binoculars to note the varied shapes and 
sizes of bills and to watch how each species 
harvests its own resource in its own char¬ 
acteristic way. 


One of my favorites, the Long-billed 
Curlew, has evolved a long down-curved bill 
from the pursuit of fiddler crabs down holes. I 
enjoy watching them probe for food, twisting 
their necks back and forth so their curved 
bills slice deep arcs through the mud. They 
bring up mud-caked crustaceans and swish 
them in water for cleaning before gulping 
them down. 

The intriguing diversity of birds on the San 
Francisco Bay National Wildlife Refuge is 
evolution’s mastered work of time and a real 
joy for the birder. In less than a blip of 
creation’s time, however, the Bay’s tule elk 
and bear have disappeared, and the water- 
fowl that once darkened the skies have 
dwindled. 

In today’s battle against urban sprawl, the 
refuge is both a last outpost and, fortunately, a 
stronghold. Protecting vestiges of a magnifi¬ 
cent bay, San Francisco National Wildlife 
Refuge ensures that generations to come will 
enjoy its many wonderful 
and diverse species 
of birds. 


Chris Dietel, of Foster City, California, is employed by the 
U.S. Geological Survey and is a member of the Save San 
Francisco Bay Association. This is his first contribution to 
WildBird Magazine. 



The refuge’s mud 
flats teem with 
shorebirds, 
including Willets 
and W himbrels. 
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Photographing The Elusive 
Spotted Owl 

A Close-Up Look At A Controversial Species 



T he sky above the forest 
canopy was beginning to 
darken. I had spent the 
entire day in this small track of 
northern California coastal forest 
searching for a phantom. With less 
than an hour of usable light remain¬ 
ing, and my stomach growling a 
request for dinner, I knew it was 
time to start the long trip back home. 
My goal of photographing one of the 
most elusive and mysterious of 
western birds would have to wait for 
another day. 

As I turned to take my first step 
back to civilization, a low and rever¬ 
berating Who-who—whooo stopped 
me in my tracks. The sound seemed 
to emanate from the forest itself, but 
it was obvious that the source was 
quite near. Although I had never 


by JOSEPH J. GALKOWSKI 

heard it in person before, I knew 
that this must be the call of the 
Spotted Owl. 

My interest in the Spotted Owl had 
begun several months before when 
the bird became one of the top 
stories in the national news. The 
species was catapulted into the lime¬ 
light because the Spotted Owl is at 
the center of a war being fought 
between the timber industry and 
several environmental groups. 

Conservationists want to have the 
owl listed as an endangered or threat¬ 
ened species in order to protect it 
and its habitat, the western old- 
growth forest. These ancient forests 
are disappearing, and it seems a fair 
assumption that the owl population 
is intimately tied to this habitat. 

Timber industry spokesmen, on 


the other hand, claim that there is 
already enough land set aside for the 
owl, that it doesn’t require old 
growth, and that the population of 
these birds is more than sufficient¬ 
ly high. 

The battle moved to the courts 
because of the high stakes involved. 
In April 1989, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service declared that the 
owl did warrant more protection and 
recommended that the owl be listed 
as threatened. Such a listing would 
almost completely halt the harvest¬ 
ing of timber in those forests and 
could possibly force the closing of 
many of the smaller independent 
lumber mills. Thousands of jobs 
would be lost in the process and 
several small towns could be eco¬ 
nomically devastated. 
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Complicating this issue is the fact 
that relatively little is known about 
the Spotted Owl. How much land do 
the owls require? Can they thrive in 
other habitats? How many of them 
actually exist? These are questions 
without definitive answers, questions 
that are prerequisite for making any 
well-informed decision. It is clear 
however, that if the Spotted Owl pop¬ 
ulation is dwindling, we must take 
whatever measures that are neces¬ 
sary to prevent its demise. 


T he more I learned about the 
Spotted Owl the more in¬ 
trigued I became with it. As an 
amateur naturalist and wildlife photog¬ 
rapher I immediately decided to try 
to capture this mysterious bird on 
film. Maybe it would do some good to 
show others a species that could be 
in danger. The birder in me was also 
enticed by this self-appointed assign¬ 
ment, for the Spotted Owl was one of 
the few birds living near my home 
that I had never seen. 

Armed with detailed information 
supplied by a local naturalist, and all 
the facts that I could find in the 
existing literature, I felt that I could 
take a good portrait of this elusive 
bird of the night. My confidence 
dropped quickly when I saw its 
dense and dark habitat first hand. 
Finding the owl would be extremely 
difficult and producing a good por¬ 
trait in the shadows of the forest 
would be even harder. This realiza¬ 
tion, combined with the 40 pounds 
of bulky equipment on my back and 
the knee-high poison oak that ap¬ 
peared to be everywhere, was begin¬ 
ning to dampen my enthusiasm. I 
was starting to think it was hopeless. 
Until I heard the call, that is. 

My best guess was that the owl was 
about 30 yards to my left. Although I 
expected to locate it at any moment, I 
spent the next half hour wandering 
around with my eyes scanning the 
branches. Still no owl. 

Anticipation was soon replaced by 
frustration and doubt. Was I even in 
the right area? Did the bird move 
after calling? Is it so well-camouflaged 
that I walked right past it? 

Needing to rest, I rationalized that 
I should stop and listen for awhile. 
Maybe the owl would call again and I 
would be able to get a fix on it. 


Editor’s Update 

Environmental groups, such as the 
Audubon Society and the Sierra Club 
Legal Defense Fund, have filed law¬ 
suits in an attempt to save the Spotted 
Owl’s habitat by blocking the har¬ 
vesting of old-growth forests. In 1989, 
the U.S. 9th Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled against the environmental 
groups by throwing out a key argu¬ 
ment in their lawsuits. In March 1990, 
the U.S. Supreme Court refused to 
review that Court of Appeals ruling, 
letting it stand. Logging continues 
while studies on threatened species 
are performed. 

Environmental groups have fol¬ 
lowed another tack as well. Another 
lawsuit challenges the compromise 
Congress enacted in 1989 to settle 
the dispute between the logging in¬ 
dustry and those concerned with the 
logging of ancient forests. Arguments 
on this lawsuit were scheduled to 
begin in April 1990. 


Preparing for what could be a long 
wait, I decided to take off my back¬ 
pack. I tipped my head upward as I 
lifted the pack off my shoulders, and 
I found two dark-brown eyes glaring 
down at me. There, almost directly 
overhead, was the bird I had been 
searching for! 

Reading about an animal, and 
even looking at good pictures of it, 
can never really prepare you for a 
“close encounter.” I could hardly 
contain my excitement. Although 
several books told me that the Spot¬ 
ted Owl allows a close approach, I 
slowly and quietly backed away. I 
wasn’t going to take the chance of 
scaring it into flight. 

The owl watched me with an in¬ 
tense curiosity as I moved. Then, 
suddenly, it appeared to lose interest, 
as if realizing that I was neither a 
threat nor a food item. 

With a renewed sense of opti¬ 
mism, I hurriedly set up my tripod 
and focused a long telephoto lens on 
the owl as it busied itself preening its 
breast feathers. Because a light meter 
indicated that a shutter speed of 
longer than one second was required 
for a properly exposed picture, I at¬ 
tached an electronic flash to my 
camera. It was the only way I could 
get a sharp image in the low light. I 
took several shots with this configu¬ 
ration but knew that something 


wasn’t right. 

My suspicions were confirmed 
when I received the processed film a 
couple of days later. The harsh 
lighting, low angle of view, and dark 
background made this bird look 
sinister—almost evil. Perhaps the 
wood rats and other small animal 
prey of the Spotted Owl would find 
this an accurate portrayal, but I 
wanted to show the beauty and con¬ 
fidence of this bird. 

I had to try again, with a new 
approach this time. To portray the 
owl as I saw it, I would have to use 
available light and attempt to take 
the pictures from close range and at 
the owl’s level. This meant being up 
in the trees with the bird. 

No picture is worth the price of 
overly stressing your subject, so an 
alternate plan employing telephoto 
lenses and diffused flash would have 
to be adopted if the owl didn’t dis¬ 
play the same unconcerned attitude 
of our first encounter. 

A week later I was ready for 
another attempt. Leaving my 
tripod and long lenses at 
home, I started my trek with two 
portrait lenses (90mm and 135mm) 
and a bracket of my own design. The 
latter tool straps to a tree branch, 
without damaging the bark, holding 
my camera and lens system firmly in 
place while a long exposure is made. 

It had worked well in the trees of my 
backyard so my only real concern 
was getting in position to use it. 

Once in Spotted Owl territory this 
time, it was quite easy to locate the 
birds. Finding several owl pellets, 
(the regurgitated fur and bones of 
their prey) told me that I was in the 
right area. Then a series of calls, 
passed between the mated pair that 
live in these woods, brought me right 
to them. 

One owl was perched about 25 
feet above the ground on a hori¬ 
zontal branch near the place where I 
found it the previous week. Luck 
was with me as a neighboring tree 
had a thick branch at nearly the 
same height. 

The owl watched with a puzzled 
expression as I climbed to my perch. 
The adrenaline flowing through my 
veins and a ladder-like network of 
moss-covered branches made the \ 
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climb seem simple, even with all the 
equipment I carried. 

Upon reaching the branch, I was 
surprised to see that I was less than 
six feet from this nocturnal bird of 
prey. I worried that I was too close. 
Fortunately, the owl didn’t seem to 
share my concern. 

The experience of being that close 
to a free, wild animal and seeing no 
fear in its eyes filled me with wonder 
and made me forget, temporarily, that 
I was there to do some photography. 
It was a feeling I will never forget. 

For a long time we just sat there 
staring at each other. Eventually, I 
did get the portrait that I wanted, but 
it was almost an afterthought. 

In Brent’s Life History Of North 
American Birds of Prey, the Spotted 
Owl is described as stupid and 
cowardly, mainly because of its non¬ 
chalant attitude toward humans. My 
perception, on the other hand, is 


The northern Spotted Owl, Strix 
occidentalis caurirta, occurs in south¬ 
western British Columbia, western 
Washington and Oregon and north¬ 
western California. 

Washington: An estimated population 
of 500 pairs (USDA1986). 

Status: Endangered. 

The owl is found on the Olympic 
Peninsula, southwestern Washington 
and the eastern and western slopes of 
the Cascade Range, primarily in 
Douglas fir and western hemlock 
forests (Juelson 1985; Garcia 1979). 

Oregon: A total of 1502 spotted owl 
sites were reported by Forsman et al. 
(1987) over a 15-year period from 1969 
to 1984; 928 of these were pairs. 

Status: Threatened. 

In western Oregon, the owl occurs 
throughout the coastal mountains, 
Cascade Range and Klamath Moun¬ 
tains (Forsman 1984; ODFW 1987). 
Sixty percent of located owls have 
been found in Douglas fir and western 
hemlock, with the remainder located in 
mixed conifer-hardwood or other 
forest types (ODFW 1987). 


that the owls are trusting and secure 
in their rarely penetrated domain. 
My evening observations found them 
to be as intelligent as any other 
member of the owl family, very active, 
and always aware but tolerant of 
my presence. 

The pair that I concentrated on 
communicated in an elaborate and 
varied system of calls, and, like most 
birds of prey, were strongly bonded. 
It was clear that their behavioral pat¬ 
terns were complex and would re¬ 
quire long and detailed study in 
order to be more fully understood. 

For the time being, I had to be 
happy with my limited understand¬ 
ing and the exposed film in my 
camera. As I left the forest knowing 
that I had accomplished my goal, I 
began to think about the future of 
these owls. Some nagging questions 
disturbed me: Does this pair of owls 
and their small tract of woods have a 


British Columbia: There are no current 
population estimates. 

Status: Listed as endangered by the 
federal government but with no special 
protection. 

Southwestern British Columbia is the 
northern periphery of the Spotted Owl 
range; however, there are few recent 
records of Spotted Owls in that area. 
Habitat in this area consists of Douglas 
fir and western hemlock forests 
(Dunbar and Forsman 1987). 

California: Gould (1985) reported 720 
northern Spotted Owl sites. In 1987, 
the Department of Fish and Game 
estimated 563 potential breeding pairs. 

Status: Species of special concern. 

In northwestern California, northern 
Spotted Owls are found in the coastal 
mountains north of San Francisco to 
the Klamath Mountains at the Cali¬ 
fornia/Oregon border. The owls are 
found in Douglas fir and mixed-conifer 
forests (Gould 1985). 

Habitat 

Characteristics of Spotted Owl sites 
include: 


Facts About The Northern Spotted Owl 
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future? How long will this coastal 
forest remain intact? What about the 
species in general? Will its habi¬ 
tat disappear? 

Hopefully, with an understanding 


of what will be lost, some careful 
planning, and a little luck, there will 
always be a home a fey 

for the mysterious - 

Spotted Owl. 


Joseph Galkowski is a freelance writer and 
photographer based in Livermore,California. 
This is his first contribution to WildBird 
Magazine. 


• Multi-layered stand structure 

• Dense tree canopy closure 

• High decadence in the stand 

• Abundant downed and standing 
dead trees to support a high density of 
prey species 

• Availability of water 

• Large trees with cavities or broken 
tops for nest sites 

• Understory of shrubs, forbs and 
young trees 

• Moderate to low elevation 

(Forsman 1976, 1980; Gould 1977; 
Forsman et al. 1984; Gutierrez et al.). 

Why the old growth preference? 
Forsman (1980) found Spotted Owls 
roosted in old growth 91 percent of the 
time. Thermoregulation may be why 
they roost there (Barrows 1981). Prey 
species may find their optimum habitat 
in old-growth forests (Franklin et al. 
1981). 

Food Habits 

Spotted Owls are perch-and-dive 
predators. Their diet is made up of a 
variety of mammals, birds, reptiles and 
insects, varying by region and habitat 
type. Small mammals make up the 
bulk of food items (Forsman et al. 
1984; Barrows 1985). The owls often 
cache excess food. 


by DAVID A.GISH 

Northern flying squirrels and red 
tree voles are the primary food in the 
wetter Douglas fir and hemlock forests, 
while dusky-footed woodrats are the 
primary source in the drier coniferous 
forests of northern California and 
southwestern Oregon (Solis 1983; 
Forsman et al. 1984; Barrows 1985). 

Decadent old-growth forests are 
characterized by high numbers of 
large trees and snags that are rotten or 
have the large, broken or deformed 
tops necessary for owl nest sites. 
Forsman et al. (1984) also reported 
that of 47 nest sites examined: 

• 42 were in forests greater than 200 
years old 

• 2 were in forests ranging from 100 to 
140 years old 

• 3 were in forests ranging from 70 to 
80 years of age 

Nesting 

Current studies show that, on aver¬ 
age, Spotted Owls inhabit a territory of 
2000 to 3000 acres year-round, with 
the most space being needed in the 
northern part of their range. 

The owls are monogamous and tend 
to mate for life. Spotted Owls usually 
don’t nest every year, nor are nesting 
pairs successful every year. Early nest¬ 
ing behavior begins in February to 


March, with nesting occurring March 
to June. The clutch size is usually two 
eggs, although the range is from one 
to four eggs. Fledging occurs from 
mid-May to late June, with parental 
care continuing into September 
(Forsman et al. 1984; USDA 1986). 

All research reports very high mor¬ 
tality during predispersal and the first 
months of dispersal. One example: Of 
48 juveniles radio-tracked during a 3- 
year study, only three were alive after 
one year. Six more were unknown be¬ 
cause transmitting signals were lost 
(Meslow and Miller 1986). Starvation 
and predation were found to be the 
major contributors to low juvenile 
survival. 

Fragmentation of habitat may sub¬ 
ject Spotted Owls to greater risks of 
predation (Dawson et al. 1986; Sim- 
berloff 1987). Juvenile Spotted Owls 
readily cross open and fragmented 
habitats. Although owlets frequently 
enter these areas, they often die there - 
as well. (Gutierrez et al. 1985; Solis 
1983). Great Horned Owls benefit from 
these areas, as well as the Barred Owl, 
which seems to be displacing the Spot¬ 
ted Owl (Hamer and Sampson 1987; 
Hamer et al.). 


David A. Gish is a naturalist and wildlife 
photographer based in Lakeview, Oregon. 
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Jamaican Jewels 


Enjoy Exotic Birding On This Beautiful, Nearby, Caribbean Isle 


I t is night, and the sweet fra¬ 
grance of blossoming flowers 
fills the air. A warm, gentle 
breeze stirs the palm fronds, rustling 
them slightly. The air is soothingly 
tropical, almost intoxicating. 

The pulsating rhythms of a distant 
steel-drum band waft over the 
darkened hillsides, while the repeti¬ 
tive whistling frogs add their delicate 
notes to the musical background. I 
sense a touch of mystery in this 
beautiful land. 

For this is Jamaica, the Caribbean 
island nation long known for its rum, 
its coffee and its incredibly beautiful 
white-sand beaches. Now, Jamaica is 
increasingly becoming known for yet 
another attraction—its marvelous, 
exotic birds. 

Twenty-five species of birds are 
endemic to the island, meaning that 
they are found nowhere else on 
earth. Included in this list are the 
Jamaican national bird: the memo¬ 
rable Streamer-tailed Hummingbird, 
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by CAROL BISHOP 


and such beauties as the Jamaican 
Tody, the Jamaican Euphonia and 
the Jamaican Parakeet. In fact, as 
their names indicate, the unique 
Jamaican Owl, Woodpecker, Crow, 
Vireo, Becard, Lizard Cuckoo and 
Mango (a hummingbird) can be seen 
only in Jamaica. 

Many birds of the Caribbean, such 
as the Stripe-headed Tanager and 
the Yellow-faced and Black-faced 
grassquits, are abundant on Jamaica. 
Other birds common in both the 
Caribbean and Central and South 
America, like the small, brightly 
colored honeycreeper, the Banana- 
quit, are often seen on the island 
as well. 

Visitors from the United States 
and Canada will recognize many 
familiar birds, those that summer in 
the north and migrate to the sunny 
Caribbean every winter. For example, 
33 species of warbler return to 
Jamaica during the winter, in addi¬ 
tion to the Yellow Warblers and the 


distinctive, native Arrow-headed 
Warblers, both of which are resident 
year-round. 

Besides the wonderful birding, 
this entrancing land offers breath¬ 
taking scenery and clear, turquoise 
seas. And Jamaica is easily accessible 
by air, lying only 700 miles south 
of Miami. 

T he Arawak Indians named 
this third-largest Caribbean 
island Xaymaca, which means 
“land of wood and water” or “island 
of springs.” Jamaica, 146 miles long 
and between 22 and 53 miles wide, is 
extremely lush, with tropical vegeta¬ 
tion so vibrantly colored that the 
hues of green seem three-dimen- 


(Above): Burros transport many | 

farmers to their cultivated land. 5 

(Right): The Jamaican Tody, one of g> 
25 species of birds endemic to 9. 

Jamaica, often nests in burrows in *5 

roadside embankments. £ 






















Lush, mountainous Jamaica is home 
to the beautiful Red-billed 
Streamertail Hummingbird (above), 
the tropical Bananaquit (above 
right) and the colorful Orangequit 
(lower right). 
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sional—they seem to reach out and 
grab you. 

The verdant effect is due to an 
average rainfall of 78 inches and an 
average temperature of 80 degrees F.; 
however, actual rainfall varies from 
as little as 30 inches per year in some 
areas of the south to as much as 300 
inches per year in certain hilly areas. 
About 120 rivers flow from the moun¬ 
tains to the sea. 

English is spoken in a delightful, 
liltingjamaican dialect, recalling the 
nation’s close historical ties to Great 
Britain. Before it gained its inde¬ 
pendence in 1962, Jamaica had been 


a British colony for about 300 years. 
The British influence is obvious; for 
example, when speed bumps lie 
ahead, a sign warns drivers, “Cau¬ 
tion: Sleeping Policeman Ahead.” 

Todayjamaica’s people are mainly 
descendants of African slaves who 
were forced to work the sugar planta¬ 
tions centuries ago. Europeans, East 
Indians, Arabs and Chinese also call 
Jamaica home, and the island’s motto 
is “Out of Many, One People.” 

Jamaica’s people exude a special 
dignity, whether they live in the 
bustling city or in the remote regions 
of the island. This is seen in the 


graceful, elegant way they walk, their 
erect carriage and their slow, de¬ 
liberate pace. 

It is also evident that people’s ap- 
pearance is a concern. Most 
Jamaicans manage to wash and press 
their clothing, even in the far reaches 
of the island where there is no elec¬ 
tricity or running water. 

In the backcountry, it is not un¬ 
common to see women washing 
clothes at roadside spigots or carry¬ 
ing water buckets on their heads. 
Brightly colored clothing hangs on 
lines by small homes patched with 
sheet metal. 





People dressed in clean, freshly 
ironed clothing suddenly emerge on 
the road from narrow trails through 
the vegetation, heading toward town 
on foot. School children in uniforms 
start the day looking clean and 
pressed. (This crispness is accom¬ 
plished by using an iron heated 
either by fire or with hot coal inside 
it, we were informed.) 

Jamaica’s main roads are used by 
everyone, and all at the same time. 
Two-lane highways with virtually no 
shoulders accommodate all types of 
conveyances—ranging from foot traf¬ 
fic, to wheeled carts pulled by ropes, 


to motorscooters, to cars, and finally 
to vans and small buses. The latter 
are usually packed to the utmost, 
with a random human head or limb 
protruding from the open windows. 

Visitors should be aware that 
Jamaicans raise their arms to hail the 
approaching van or bus; they are not 
making angry gestures at the passing 
vehicles. 

O n the southeast coast is the 
port city of Kingston, 
Jamaica’s capital and largest 
city. The city, with an estimated 
population of more than one million, 


according to our Jamaican tour 
guides, is growing rapidly as more 
and more people are attracted to the 
possibility of jobs. 

Kingston is obviously a major city, 
complete with crowds, traffic, and 
poor people living in cardboard 
shacks—but even there, life seems 
tied to nature in a basic way. Glass 
windows are the exception in 
Jamaica; instead, many homes and 
apartments have screenless wooden 
louvers that open to admit light and 
air. The incongruity of satellite 
dishes in some backyards and graz¬ 
ing goats in others emphasizes the 










cultural juxtaposition of modern life 
with the slower, simpler ways of 
Jamaica’s past. 

While mining bauxite is important 
to thejamaican economy, agriculture 
plays a .large role too. Sugar cane, 
bananas, citrus fruits, cacao, coffee, 
allspice and many other crops are 
grown, and beef, pork and poultry 
are raised. 

Tourism is vital to Jamaica, and 
the northshore towns of Montego 
Bay, Ocho Rios and Port Antonio are 
well-known for their resort ambi¬ 
ance. While birders may also enjoy 
the luxury of these areas, exploring 
inland areas of the island will result 
in better and more varied birding. 

A n hour or two away from 
Kingston, up an incredibly 
twisted, winding road that 
often narrows to one lane, is pure 
wilderness. In these rugged, forested 
Blue Mountains, which rise steeply 
from the ocean to over 7,000 feet in 
eastern Jamaica, Streamertails flit 
through the dense vegetation. With 
long, black tail-feathers trailing be¬ 
hind, the spectacular male hummers 
measure nearly 10 inches. A Streamer- 
tail pauses momentarily at one 


flower, then another, his every 
movement marked by a characteris¬ 
tic high, whirring hum. 

We notice that even the females 
and the males that have already lost 
their tail-feathers for the winter are a 
treat to watch, with their brilliant 
green bodies, black crowns and red 
bills tipped in black. Fortunately for 
birders, Streamertail Hummingbirds 
are found throughout the island. 
Jamaica has indeed chosen one of 
nature’s beauties as its national bird. 

Another species to seek in the 
quiet of the Blue Mountains is the 
Blue Mountain Vireo. Both the vireo 
and the rare Jamaican Blackbird 
hopped cooperatively out of the 
depths of the mountain rain forest to 
perch in the open for our group, 
much to the delight of our guides. 

Shortly after, two Jamaican spe¬ 
cies—the secretive White-eyed 
Thrush and the more common White- 
chinned Thrush—were sighted. 
White-chinned are known locally as 
“Hopping Dicks” and they do live up 
to their name. 

But the piece de resistance was the 
tiny Jamaican Tody, only 4V4 inches 
long but vividly colored in green, 
yellow and red. The little bird agree¬ 


ably perched on a low tree branch 
before resuming its insect-gathering. 
Todies are only found in the Greater 
Antilles, and to see one is worth the 
price of the ticket down! Todies are 
found in much of Jamaica, but they 
are most likely to be found in hilly or 
mountainous areas. 

Another prime birding destination 
is the mountain resort area of 
Mandeville, at an elevation of 2000 
feet. The owners of Marshall’s Pen, 
with its 200-year old Great House, 
offer their 300-acre grounds to bird¬ 
watchers who make arrangements in 
advance! Birders will find a variety of 
species, including the 5-inch 
Jamaican Mango hummingbird, with 
its purplish accents, and resident, 
but sometimes elusive, Jamaican 
Owls. Most of the island’s endemic 
species have been recorded at 
Marshall’s Pen. 

A day trip to Jamaica’s southern 
coast, between Black River and 
Treasure Beach, can lead to adven¬ 
ture. Leaving Mandeville, we noticed 
quite a number of Smooth-billed 
Anis in the fields. As we neared the 
marshy areas in the south, we spotted 
herons and egrets galore. 

Over the deep blue of the Carib¬ 
bean sea, we happily watched Mag¬ 
nificent Frigatebirds flying high in 
the sky. Later, in trees bordering the 
beach, we pursued Sad Flycatchers 
and Stolid Flycatchers as they plied 
their trade. Another flycatcher, the 
Jamaican Elaenia, tantalized us by 
calling from concealed leafy treetops 
before eventually letting us all get a 
good look at it—which is good for 
birders’ morales. 

After wading through mangrove 
swamps in an unsuccessful search 
for the West Indian Tree Duck, we 
came upon the remnants of a croco¬ 
dile nest, eggs strewn wildly about. 
We weren’t sure whether to be sad or 
glad that the parents were nowhere 
in sight. 

Shorebirds and terns were spotted 
near the sea, and Jamaican Wood¬ 
peckers pecked busily at trees along 
our path as we turned inland a bit. 
But as mid-day approached, with its 
accompanying heat, our birding 
group adjourned to a nearby home 
for a relaxing picnic and a float in the 
warm Caribbean waters. 

Birding the “Cockpit Country,” 
a territory of limestone formations 
covered by jungle-like vegetation 


More Information 


The best months for birdwatching 
in Jamaica are from March through 
May, when the birds are in song and 
in their brightest breeding plumage. 
Fortunately for birders, low season in 
the Caribbean overlaps part of that 
period, extending from April 15 to 
Dec 15 in most cases. Low season 
hotel rates are only a fraction of the 
high season rates, so savings can be 
considerable. Be sure to check with 
your travel agent for the latest on 
airfares and accommodations. 

To arrange for birding tours of 
Jamaica, contact Mrs. Audrey 
Downer of the Gosse Bird Club, at 
P.O. Box 1002, Kingston 8, Jamaica, 
West Indies. Downer will soon be 
publishing a book, complete with 
photos, on the birds of Jamaica. 

For information about tours in the 
Marshall’s Pen area, inquire in ad¬ 
vance by writing to Robert and Anne 
Sutton of Marshall’s Pen, Mandeville, 
Jamaica, West Indies. Limited lodg¬ 
ing may be available for naturalists. 


The “bible” for birders is James 
Bond’s Birds of the West Indies, now 
in its fifth American edition, pub¬ 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
02108; (617) 725-5000. The price is 
$19.95. 

For basic information on the island 
of Jamaica, contact the Jamaican 
Tourist Board at one of these offices: 
New York: 866 Second Avenue, 10th 
floor, New York, New York 10017; 
(212) 688-7650. Chicago: 36 South 
Wabash Avenue, Suite 1210, Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois 60603; (312) 346-1546. 
Miami: 1320 South Dixie Highway, 
Suite 1100, Coral Gables, Florida 
33146; (305) 665-0557. Dallas: 8214 
Westchester, Suite 500, Dallas, Texas 
75225; (214) 361-8778. Los Angeles: 
3440 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 1207, 
Los Angeles, California 90010; (213) 
384-1123. Toronto: 1 Eglinton Ave., 
East, Suite 616, Toronto, Ontario 
M4P3A1; (416) 482-7850. 
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1-inch diameter hole in the lid per¬ 
mits birds to drink. By absorbing the 
rays of the winter sun, the Solar 
Sipper is able to maintain interior 
water temperatures at above-freezing 
levels significantly longer than the 
same amount of water standing in an 
open container. Double-wall con¬ 
struction contributes to the thermal 
effect by trapping heat between 
the partitions and providing partial 
insulation. 

Though the Solar Sipper we re¬ 
ceived for testing was not tested 
under real winter conditions 
(Southern California is not exactly 
noted for its sub-freezing tempera¬ 
tures), we did run some comparative 
temperature experiments. First a full 
Solar Sipper and an equal amount of 
water in an open plastic bowl were 
partially frozen in the refrigerator, 
then both were placed in the sun on 
a cool day (45 degrees F.). Predict¬ 
ably, the open pan, with its greater 
surface area, warmed to ambient 
temperature long before the water in 
the Solar Sipper. The thermal proper¬ 
ties of the Solar Sipper kept the water 
colder longer; however, once the 
water warmed, the heat absorption 
ability of the Solar Sipper pushed the 
interior water temperature well above 
the ambient temperature and the 
water in the open pan—a full 11 
degrees in one test. 

This would seem to verify Happy 
Bird’s claims for winter use. It should 
be mentioned that the system would 
work only in direct sunlight. Also, the 
effect would be more pronounced if 
the Solar Sipper were sheltered from 
direct winter breezes. 

Birds seemed reluctant to drink 
from the Solar Sipper, even when 
tempted with sunflower seed. This is 
almost certainly another Southern 
California situation; water is easily 
found in summer. When unfrozen 
water is scarce, as in a cold north¬ 
eastern winter, the Solar Sipper is 
reported to attract a wide variety of 
bird species. 

The advantage of not having to 
provide power to create unfrozen 
water in winter is environmentally 
sound. As tested, the Solar Sipper has 
a suggested retail price of $19.95, 
plus $3.50 postage and handling, 
from: 

Happy Bird Corporation 

479 South St. 

Foxborough, MA 02035 


Tappet 


? 


attracted by 
dripping water. Invite 
them to pour yard. 



CEDAR LINE 

HEATED Pole $15.95 

BIRD BATH 

Birds need water. Provide 
it for them during the 
wintertime. 


01’ Sam Peabody Co. 

109 N. Main 
Berrien Springs, MI 49103 
America’s Leader in Wild Bird Supplies 


(616)471-4031 
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BIRD CLUB 

There Is a new organization for people 
who want to expand and share their 
bird knowledge within the U.S. and 
beyond. Learn about birds from all 
over the world and more about the 
birds in your own back yard. 

For more information send a self 
addressed stamped envelope to: 
INTERNATIONAL WILDBIRD 
WATCH SOCIETY LTD. 

P.O. Box 8762 WB 
Rolling MeadowB, Illinois 60008 
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BIRD BATH MANUFACTURERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


A Q U A R I U IN 

FISH 

Your Guide to 
Successful Fishkeeping 



AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE has the 

answers to your questions about 
equipment, water quality, nutrition, 
health, and more! 

Noted experts discuss everything you 
need to know: • Learn how to use 
aquarium equipment and accessories 
effectively • Increase your understand¬ 
ing of the biology of fish and inverte¬ 
brates • Find out about different 
species • Get tips on buying, breeding 
and caring for popular and exotic fish 
• Enjoy page after page of beautiful 
photographs • And much more! 

Easy to read and packed with informa¬ 
tion, AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE 
informs and entertains! You'll want to 
read—and save—every issue And you 
can receive your own copy every other 
month if you subscribe now! 

Take advantage of these low Charter 
Subscription Rates: 

12 Bimonthly Issues Only $21.97 
Save $8.03 off the newsstand price. 

6 Bimonthly Issues Only $10.99 
Save $4.01 off the newsstand price. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. You must be com¬ 
pletely satisfied with AGUARIUM FISH MAGA¬ 
ZINE or money for the balance of your subscrip¬ 
tion will be promptly refunded. 


RQ Box 484,1 
YES, please send me, 
every other month as I_ 

□ 12 Bimonthly Issues Only $21.97 
O 6 Bimonthly Issues Only S 10.99 

(Canada add $4 per year postage; other countries 
add $8. International money order, please) 

Enter my order as □ New □ Renewal 

□ Send gift only. 

My Name .__ 

Address__ 

City/State_.Zip_ 

Send gift to: □ New □ Renewal 
Name__ 


□ Payment enclosed 

□ Bill me [U.S. and Canada only) 

Allow 10-12 weeks for delivery. 


T he following companies manu¬ 
facture many types of bird baths 
and accessories. To order or obtain 
information, contact: 

American Wild Bird Company 

617 Hungerford Drive 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 
(301) 279-0079 

Ayer’s Pottery 

308 North Third 
Hannibal, Missouri 63401 
(314) 221-6960 

Iron Design 

26309146th Street 
Zimmerman, Minnesota 55398 
(612)339-3700 


Other companies sell bird baths and related 
products, including the following distributors: 

Audubon Workshop 

1501 Paddock Drive 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062 
(708) 729-6660 

Duncraft 

33 Fisherville Road 
Penacook, New Hampshire 03303 
(603) 224-0200 

Happy Bird Corporation 

(Solar Sipper) 

479 South Street 

Foxborough, Massachusetts 02035 
(508) 543-2696 

Iris 



Nelson Manufacturing 

(Bird Bath Heaters) 

P.O. Box 636 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52404 
304912th Street SW 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406 
(319) 363-2607 

OT Sam Peabody 

P.O. Box 316 
109 N. Main 

Berrien Springs, Michigan 49103 
(616)471-4031 

Ping’s Products 

4935 Hydraulic Boulevard 
Rockford, Illinois 61109 
(815)874-1710 

Sunfeeder and Bath 

P.O. Box 96 

Aneta, North Dakota 58212 
(701)322-4310 

The Morlock Company 

6156 Quinella 
Dayton, Ohio 45459 
(513) 434-5959 


P.O. Box 326 

Petoskey, Michigan 49770 
(800) 832-2441 


Old Elm Feed and Supplies 

(part of Reinders) 

P.O. Box 825 

13400 Waterton Plank Road 
Elm Grove, Wisconsin 53122-0825 
(800) 782-3300 


Wild Bird Center 

7687 MacArthur Blvd. 

Cabin John, Maryland 20818 
(301)229-3141 


Wild Bird Supplies 

4815 Oak Street 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 60012 
(815) 455-4020 


Wild Birds Unlimited 

(50 stores - check your local directory) 
Head Office: 

1430 Broad Ripple Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46220 
(317)251-5904 


NOTE: The above list is as comprehensive as 
we could make it. If you own a company that 
was omitted, please contact WildBird 
Magazine. We will make every effort to in- 
: in future issues. 
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Martins Make 
Good Neighbors 

Two Purple-Martin Experts Answer The Ten Most-Asked Questions 
About This Friendly Visitor 


P urple Martins (Progne subis) are among the 
most popular and appreciated songbird 
species. These handsome, people-friendly 
birds visit North America early each year, journeying 
here from South America to nest and reproduce 
their kind. 

Purple Martins are “secondary nesters.” They make 
their nests in cavities made by other species, such as 
woodpeckers. American Indians were the first to 
recognize the appeal of this fascinating species. They 
hollowed out bottle gourds, hung them from trees and 
thereby encouraged the Purple Martin to nest in close 
proximity to humankind. 

Early white settlers continued the practice of 
attracting martins to gourd houses and multi- 
compartmented houses which they built and raised on 
tall posts. As the centuries went by, martins gradually 
began to rely on manmade housing. Today, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Purple Martin is almost entirely 
dependent on housing provided by people. 

Birding enthusiasts in the martins’ primary range— 
east of the Rockies—are eager to share their personal 
territory with this beautiful and appealing bird. But 
what can they do to put out a welcome mat for 


martins? How can they protect the species sharing 
their gardens? What are the techniques that will 
insure the most ideal breeding conditions for this 
elegant flyer? 

To answer these, and other pertinent questions 
about Purple Martins, WildBird Magazine asked two of 
the country’s leading authorities on the species to 
share their wisdom with our readers. James R. Hill, III, 
and J. L. Wade are eminently qualified to speak to the 
issues. Both men have spent many years of research 
and study attempting to determine the optimum con¬ 
ditions under which Purple Martins can thrive and 
reproduce successfully. 

Though Mssrs. Hill and Wade disagree on a point or 
two, their essential message is clear. First, the Purple 
Martin is a beautiful species worth a good deal of effort 
on the part of their hosts. And second, those who 
devote some effort to the project of attracting and 
caring for Purple Martins will be rewarded in full 
measure. 

We hope the resulting dialogue will be of help to 
those who seek to invite the neighborly Purple Martin 
into their gardens. 

—Ed. 
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This beautifully constructed Purple Martin gourd tree is ample evidence that a 
properly set-up martin housing project can be architecturally attractive as well 
as functional. 


1. How can I attract Purple 
Martins? 

Our two-person panel got the survey 
off and running with these comments 
about attracting Purple Martins: 
WADE: The three main factors that 
need to be addressed are location, 
proper house design and control of 
nesting problems. Since these will be 
discussed in other questions in this 
survey, I would like to discuss the 
attitudes and expectations of the 
person involved, the Purple Martin 
“landlord.” 

First, try to look at your yard the 
way a martin might. Take a good look 
at the terrain, building, trees, animals 
and humans that make up the en¬ 
vironment you are asking the martins 
to inhabit. Find the spot in your yard 
that will offer good security from 
predators, good views of open space 
for random flight around the house 
and for seeing insects. You probably 
should be sure the spot has a view— 
from a safe distance, of course—of 
human traffic around the home. I 
believe martin houses exposed to 
human homes have more appeal to 
martins than those shielded from 
view by other buildings or trees. 

HILL: To attract nesting martins, a 
prospective martin landlord must put 
up one or more specially designed 
“martin houses” or a cluster of gourds. 
Next, they absolutely must keep all 
other species of bird out of the 
housing until martins discover it. 
Even the tiniest bird species will ag¬ 
gressively prevent cavity-hunting 
martins from settling in to new 
housing if the martins have never 
nested in that particular housing 
before.” 

• Both Hill and Wade emphasized that 
potential landlords must be patient! In 
their collective experience, it sometimes 
can take several years to attract the first 
martin to your yard, even if the setting is 
ideal. Once the first pair nests, however, 
the chances are good that they, and 
other martins, will return in following 
years. 

2 . What kind of housing is 
best for Purple Martins? 

HILL: This question should actual¬ 
ly read: “What kind of housing is best 
for Purple Martin landlords. Most 
people rush into the hobby not realiz¬ 
ing that to manage martins properly 
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they will need housing that permits 
easy raising and lowering as well as 
easy access to nest compartments. 
Landlords need to lower their martin 
houses often during the breeding 
season to evict nest-site competitors 
and to check on martin nestlings. 

Purple Martins will nest in almost 
any kind of properly designed hous¬ 
ing: wood, metal or PVC. They will 
also use natural gourds, plastic gourds 
and ceramic gourds. The very best 
type of housing to put up in any given 


area is that type—wood or metal— 
which other landlords in your area 
are having success with. This will 
vary geographically. 

I also recommend that everyone 
put up gourds along with their houses. 
It is believed that martin nestlings 
imprint on the type of housing they 
were raised in. If they were gourd- 
raised, this tactic could double your 
chances of attracting martins. 

For those who build their own 
martin houses, I recommend larger, 







deeper compartments than many 
people have been using. A compart¬ 
ment 6 Vi" wide by 10" long provides 
better protection from the elements 
and from many predators. Entrance 
holes can be any size between 1%" 
and 2'A", located about 1" above the 
floor. 

WADE: Here are some house-design 
features that landlords should look 
for in order to manage martin hous¬ 
ing effectively. 

• Heat reflectiveness and ventilation— 
to counter the direct exposure to the 
summer sun created by the martins’ 
preference for exposed locations. 
Light colors and ventilation holes, 
other than the entrance hole itself, 
are essential. 

• Quick drainage—to protect the 
young from exposure to occasional 
soakings. 

• Guard rails on the porches—to 
protect the fledglings during their 
final pre-flight days. 

• Bright, airy interiors—to help dis¬ 
courage starlings. 

• Easy raising and lowering—to help 
control sparrows and other nest com¬ 
petitors by providing the landlord 
with easy access for cleaning out 
unwanted nests. 

• Durable finish, easy maintenance, 
light weight, easy opening and clos¬ 
ing of companments—to permit long¬ 
term ease of management. 

In my opinion, the only housing 
that covers all these points is modern 
aluminum housing. Aluminum is 
lightweight, heat reflective, very dur¬ 
able and maintains its attractiveness 
for years without maintenance. My 
research has shown that the ideal 
compartment size is 6"x6"x6" and 
the best entrance hole size is 2 l k”. 

3. How many compart¬ 
ments should the Purple 
Martin house have? 

WADE: Purple Martins are colonial 
nesters. This means they like to nest 
with numbers of their own kind. 
Therefore, the minimum number of 
compartments available for practi¬ 
cality should probably be no less than 
six. As for an upper limit, there is 
none, except what can be managed 
easily and stay stable in bad weather. 
Extremely large houses are hard to 
raise and lower with safety. Com¬ 
mercial houses generally have no 



martin tenants. This way Starlings and others will be prevented from joining 
the colonial martins. 


more than 24 compartments; 12- 
compartment houses are the most 
popular with most landlords today. 
HILL: Purple Martins don’t seem to 
care how many compartments their 
houses have. One martin landlord in 
Louisiana has a homemade house 
with 640 compartments! But home¬ 
made houses should not be so large 
and heavy that they can’t be easily 
raised and lowered on either a tele¬ 
scoping pole or with a winch- 
operated pulley system. Commer¬ 
cially made houses are available in 4, 
6, 8, 12, 16, 18 and 24-compartment 
models, many of which allow for 
the addition of extra tiers as the 
colony grows. 

4. Where should I erect 
housing for martins? 

HILL: First, you must live within 
the breeding range of the martin to 
have hopes of attracting them. Se¬ 
condly, housing for martins should 
be placed on a sturdy pole about 12 to 
20 feet in the air. Thirdly, and most 
importantly, the area immediately 
surrounding martin housing needs to 
be quite open. There should be no 
trees taller than the martin housing 
within 40 feet of the martin house. 
Martins prefer wide open, level glide 
paths in the immediate approaches 
to their housing. 

Martin housing should also be 


placed relatively near to human 
houses. Research has shown that 
martin housing placed more than 
100 feet from human dwellings have 
less chance of being occupied by 
martins. Over the centuries, martins 
have learned that the nearer they are 
to man, the safer they are. Finally, no 
tall shrubs or vines should be allowed 
to grow on or under the pole support¬ 
ing the housing. 

WADE: The “openness” of a site is 
the first consideration when planning 
to become a martin landlord. At the 
very minimum the site should have 
15 feet in all directions that is clear of 
obstructions that are as tall as the 
martin house. The rule of thumb is 
the farther from trees the better. 

If you have a choice of open lo¬ 
cations, select the one in which the 
main direction of open exposure 
offers the birds the most unobstructed 
access and the best view of potential 
food supplies—that is, insects. Though 
most of their feeding is done on 
longer flights, martins often forage in 
short flights directly from their 
houses. 

Locating the martin house too far 
from human activity can be counter¬ 
productive. In addition to making 
sure the house is at least 15 feet from 
your own house, also make sure it is 
within direct view of your house or at 
least one area of frequent human 
activity, such as a patio. 
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these individual compartments. Oper¬ 
ating a gourd colony is a lot of work. 

Interiors of gourds are dark and 
very attractive to Starlings. Starlings 
will kill the martin nestlings. 

There is no access to the interior of 
the gourd, so there is no way to moni¬ 
tor for parasites, soaked nests or de¬ 
bilitated chicks. Also, there is no easy 
way to do the all-important cleanout 
of sparrow nests, and no way to trap 
and control problem sparrows. 

There is no effective way to owl- 
proof a gourd, nor is there any way to 
attach porches or guard railings to 
gourds. 

Finally, there is no way to protect 
the compartment from the elements, 
as there is by using houses with over¬ 
hanging roofs. 

To be sure, gourds were once ef¬ 
fective for raising martins. But with 
the advent of the House Sparrow and 
the Starling, plus the proven methods 
of management that modern martin 
housing affords, gourds have become, 
in my opinion, obsolete. 

HILL: Purple Martins have been 
nesting in gourds for thousands of 
years and really seem to love them. It’s 
not hard to see why. Gourds have 
many advantages over houses for 
martins. First of all, a good 12-inch 
gourd has at least three times the floor 
area of a 6"x 6" commercial martin 
house compartment. This lessens 
crowding, protects nestlings better 
from driving rains and allows the 
parents to build their nests farther 
from the reach of martin predators. 

Secondly, fewer nestlings “fall out” 
of properly prepared gourds than 
from houses. This is because gourds 
do not have porches. Porches en¬ 
courage inquisitive nestlings to come 
out of their compartments long before 
they are physiologically able to fly. 
Once on the porches, they are vulner¬ 
able to the aggressive actions of the 
older birds at the colony site and are 
frequently knocked off onto the 
ground, where they perish. 

Finally, because gourds swing in 
the wind, nest-site competitors are 
discouraged from nesting in them 
and aerial predators have difficulty 
landing on them. 

Natural martin gourds should be at 
least 8 inches to 12 inches in diam¬ 
eter and the sides of the gourd 
should be at least 5 /i6-inch thick. 
The gourd should be equipped with 
drainage holes and be painted white 


The Purple Martin is the largest of the North American swallows and can be 
distinguished from the others by its black belly. 


5. What about using gourds 
for Purple Martin houses? 

• The subject of gourds used as martin 
housing seems to represent a significant 
difference of opinion between our panel 
members. In order that potential martin 
landlords can make their own decisions, 
the pro and con arguments of Wade and 
Hill are presented in full. 

WADE: Gourds were used by Native 
American Indians in ancient times 
basically because they didn’t have 
anything better. 
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I do not encourage the use of 
gourds today for martin housing. 
There are many reasons why. The 
biggest reason is the lack of durability. 
Typically, a gourd must be painted to 
have a life span of longer than one 
year. Average life span of a painted 
gourd is three years. As they age, the 
gourds become very dry, lightweight 
and vulnerable to storm damage. En¬ 
tire nests have fallen through the 
holes broken in gourds during storms. 

Gourd maintenance is a problem 
because of the wider distribution of 






to reflect the heat of the sun. They 
should be stored inside for the winter 
after the old nests are hosed and 
shaken out of them. Martins seem to 
prefer natural gourds over those 
made of plastic or ceramic. From a 
landlord’s perspective, gourds are 
easy to manage, inexpensive to ac¬ 
quire, and a properly preserved, 
natural gourd will last over 30 years. 

6. When do Purple Martins 
migrate to the United 
States? 

• The panelists were in agreement 
where migration times were concerned. 
Though there is some variance due to 
weather and the hatching dates of in¬ 
sects, Hill and Wade indicate that adult 
martins begin arriving in the southern¬ 
most states in early January. Over the 
next two months the migration proceeds 
northward as far as New Brunswick, 
with the breeding range extending as far 
west as central Alberta. 

Adult Purple Martins are the first to 
arrive. Younger martins lag behind by as 
much as four to eight weeks. The ac¬ 
companying chart indicates average 
arrival times of adult martins. 

7. How can I protect my 
Purple Martins from 
predators? 

HILL: I recommend that all land¬ 
lords place some form of predator 
guard on their martin poles to protect 
against climbing predators: raccoons, 
bobcats, domestic cats, squirrels and 
snakes. One effective method is to 
place a 5-foot long piece of slippery 
6-inch PVC pipe over the martin 
pole at its base. 

To protect nestlings against aerial 
predators, such as owls, crows, jays, 
magpies and gulls, a deeper iiest 
compartment—9 or 10 inches deep, 
compared to the standard 6-inch 
compartment—affords almost total 
protection. The martins have more 
room to retreat beyond the predator’s 
reach. 

Owners of commercial houses can 
build a system of porch guards to 
prevent this type of predation. Also, 
landlords should check the ground 
underneath their martin houses regu¬ 
larly for evidence of predation. 
WADE: Many climbing predators— 
snakes, raccoons and feral cats—can 



A snake- or predator-guard like this 
one must protrude at least 18 inches 
outward from the pole to be effective. 


be prevented from reaching martin 
houses by fitting each post with a 
snake guard. The most common type 
is an inverted, sheet-metal cone. A 
local metal worker should be able to 
make one for you quickly. 

The radius of the guard should 
extend outward from the pole at least 
18 inches. The lower edge of the 
cone should be at least 30 inches 
above the ground; 5 feet from the 
ground is recommended if domestic 
or feral cats are the primary predator. 

Owls—Great-horned, Screech, 
Barn and Barred—work at night and 
can claim a surprising number of 
martins with just one raid. The most 
effective solution is to owl-proof your 
house. Houses that have porches can 
be fitted with sheets of plastic- 
coated “hardware cloth,” using wire 
or screws to anchor the hardware 
cloth to the porches. Cut new en¬ 
trance holes in the cloth that are 
large enough to admit martins but 
not the predatory owls. This has the 
effect of extending the depth of the 
entrance hole. Another solution: 
heavy wire or dowel rods can be 
fixed vertically to the edge of the 
porches at approximately 2!6-inch 


intervals to produce the same effect. 
Either of these solutions will also 
work with Fish Crows, a growing 
threat to martin colonies in Florida 
and other coastal states. 

8. Should I try to put food 
out for these birds? If so, 
what? 

• According to both panelists, Purple 
Martins are almost exclusively insecti¬ 
vorous. They catch their food inflight, 
so “feeding” these birds—in the tradi¬ 
tional, bird-seed sense—is unnecessary. 

Martins do accept crushed eggshells 
(or oystershells), however. Apparently, 
the birds eat the shells for grit and to 
replace depleted calcium stores. Panelist 
Hill sites the fact that martins without a 
readily available source of calcium often 
have nestlings that suffer from fatal 
calcium deficiencies. 

Panelist Wade reports: “Save your 
eggshells from normal kitchen use 
and store in zip-lock bags. Break or 
crush into pieces the size of small 
fingernails. Dry in normal air for two 
or three hours, or spead the shell 
fragments on cookie sheets in a low- 
heat oven.” 

Hill adds: “The best way to offer 
crushed shell is in a metal pie pan 
nailed to the top of a 5-foot post sunk 
in the ground about 10 to 15 feet 
from the martin pole. The pan should 
have drain holes.” 

9. Do Purple Martins use 
bird baths or other water 
sources? 

• Our panelists both explained that 
martins generally drink and bathe 
the same way they catch their food— 
on the wing. Jim Hill reports some 
observed instances of martins flying 
through lawn sprinklers or walking 
through bird baths, but acknowl¬ 
edges that these cases are rare. J.L. 
Wade reports no substantiated 
records in his experience of martins 
deliberately using bird baths. Wade 
goes on to suggest that in many 
cases, such reports of “martins” 
bathing often turn out to be starlings. 

Martins do seem to prefer a site 
fairly close to a pond, stream or other 
body of water. They frequently in¬ 
corporate some mud into their nest 
building, and natural water sources 
often mean higher concentrations of 
insects. 
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J.L. WADE 


M r. J. L. Wade is the president of 
Nature House, Inc., the com¬ 
pany that pioneered the aluminum 
birdhouse industry. In the 1960s, Wade 
was instumental in promoting the 
advantages of housing Purple Martins 
to the public. 

Mr. Wade founded the Nature 
Society, an organization dedicated to 
Purple Martin information, and wrote 
two books: What You Should Know 
About the Purple Martin and A ttracting 
Purple Martins. 

The Nature Society publishes a 
monthly newspaper, Nature Society 
News and can be contacted for mem¬ 
bership information in care of: 

The Nature Society 
Purple Martin Junction 
Griggsville, IL 62340 
(217) 833-2323 


10. Is there anything I can 
do to help Purple Martin 
nestlings? 

HILL: The most important thing 
you can do is make regular weekly 
nest checks on your colony, keeping 
a written diary of each compart¬ 
ment’s contents. Numbering each 
compartment helps. This will enable 
you to be aware of exactly what’s 
going on, and let you nip any prob¬ 
lems—such as a sudden infestation 
of nest mites—in the bud. Your 
whole colony, not just the babies, will 
benefit. 

Landlords who follow this moni¬ 
toring program fledge more nestlings 
per nest than those who don’t for 
fear of disturbing the birds or those 
who can’t because their housing is 
mounted on stationary poles. 

You can also make available a 
“fallout shelter” for any babies who 
inadvertently leave the nest before 
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JAMES R. HILL, III 


M r. James R. “Gourdy” Hill is the 
executive director of the Purple 
Martin Conservation Association. An 
ornithologist, Hill founded the non¬ 
profit association in 1986. It is dedi¬ 
cated to researching all aspects of 
martin biology and making the findings 
available to Purple Martin enthusiasts 
and landlords. 

To encourage martin landlords, Hill 
and the PMCA distribute free bottle 
gourd seeds to anyone interested in 
growing these natural martin houses. 
The PMCA publishes a quarterly 
magazine, Purple Martin Update. For 
membership information contact: 
Purple Martin Conservation 
Association 

Edinboro University of Pennsylvania 
Edinboro, PA 16444 
(814) 732-2610 


they can fly. An elevated fallout 
shelter, mounted on a pole, will give 
the babies the few days of protection 
they need until they are ready to fly. 
Since parent martins do not recog¬ 
nize their own young until fledging 
time, all the adults in the colony site 
will pitch in to feed the displaced 
chicks. 

WADE: Whenever possible, fallen 
nestlings should be put back in the 
nest from which they fell. If it is 
impossible to determine which nest 
the nestlings fell from, put them in 
with other nestlings that are closest 
to the babies’ size. If you cannot 
reach the martin house, put the baby 
on a perch well off the ground to 
protect it from predators, close to the 
martin house. Parent martins will 
usually feed fallen nestlings if they 
are not on the ground. 

Should a storm soak a nest with 
nestlings, that nest should be re¬ 
placed. Remove nestlings gently and 


put them in a covered box for safe 
keeping. Remove and discard the 
soaked nest. Rebuild the nest with 
dry, coarse straw or twigs, cutting 
pieces to 6 inches or shorter. Replace 
nestlings in the rebuilt nest. 

• For more on the care and feeding of 
fallen nestlings, see panelist Wade’s 
comments in the accompanying sidebar. 

w concluded the Purple-Martin 
discussion by asking both panelists to 
add anything they felt our readers should 
know about Purple Martins that they 
had been unable to address while 
answering the ten most-asked questions. 

WADE: Martins are migrating birds, 
staying in their North American 
breeding grounds only to nest and 
raise young. Many people wonder 
where martins go when they leave. 
This centuries-old question was 
answered by The Nature Society and 
Brazil’s Association for Preservation 
of Wildlife in 1984. 

Though some martins migrate to 
the Amazon Basin of South America, 
the majority—some estimates claim 
10 million birds or more—migrate to 
the Brazilian state of Sao Paulo. 

In some ways this information was 
not too surprising. Sao Paulo state is 
mostly a rural, agricultural area. The 
habitat, in other words, is very much 
like the areas martins like best in 
North America. 

HILL: One of the biggest mis¬ 
conceptions about martins has to do 
with martin “colonies.” A colony is 
not an assemblage of birds that 
travels or functions as a group. It is 
just a random aggregation of birds 
that are attracted to a favorable 
breeding site. Colony members ar¬ 
rive in spring and depart in late 
summer, independent of each other. 

Another misconception centers 
on what a martin “scout” is. So-called 
scouts are nothing more than the 
earliest returning martins. Their early 
arrival serves no other purpose than 
to maximize their own chances of 
getting a good compartment. Once 
they have arrived, they do not return 
south for the “flock”; instead, they 
stay to defend their territorial claims 
against later arrivals. These earlybirds 
have great fidelity to the sites in 
which they have bred previously and 
typically can not be attracted to new 
sites. Therefore, new martin housing 
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attracts primarily first-year martins, 
which arrive six to eight weeks after 
the first martins have returned to 
any given area. 

Remember: attracting martins is 
not just a matter of putting up proper 
housing. A colony site, to be suc¬ 
cessful, must be actively managed, 
like a garden. As a good gardener 
weeds, waters, fertilizes and culti¬ 
vates, so a good martin landlord 
needs to conduct weekly nest checks, 
control Starlings and House Sparrows 
and be aware of the general health of 
his colony. 

The rewards of a well-managed 
martin colony are many, with per¬ 


haps the most obvious being the 
sheer joy of being close to and ob¬ 
serving the behavior of the birds. 
From their early morning chirps and 
gurgles, to their mid-afternoon 
“games” of leaf-catching, every 
activity is fascinating to watch. They 
are tremendously beautiful to watch 
soaring and swooping as they go 
about their daily routines—or perch 
to groom, rest and sunbathe near 
their nest compartments. 

There is no question about it: 
Purple Martins make 
the very best 
neighbors in 
the world! 



FEEDING MARTIN 
NESTLINGS 


P urple Martin landlords, hand¬ 
feeding martin nestlings that have 
fallen from the nest, save numerous 
birds each year. Here are the correct 
techniques. 

1. Attempt to feed a young martin only 
when there is no possibility that it can 
be returned to its parents or to another 
pair feeding young. 

2. Keep orphaned or injured birds in a 
moderately warm, dry place where 
they cannot injure themselves. A card¬ 
board box is suitable. Keep the interior 
dark. 

3. You may have to force feed the bird 
until it learns to accept food on its own. 
Hold the bird with one hand and open 
its bill with the other. Be very careful. 
The martin’s eyes are located close to 
the hinges of its bill, where yourfingers 
must be located. A large kitchen match- 
stick or blunted toothpick is handy for 
prying open the bill and offering the 
food item. Place the food well back in 
the throat and close the bill. 

4. Feed often. Martin nestlings need 


small, frequent feedings to provide 
enough nutrition without overloading 
their digestive systems. Thirty-minute 
intervals between feedings are ideal. 

5. Martins are insect eaters; use high- 
protein food. According to rehabilita¬ 
tion worker Carlyle Rogillio, who 
authored the Purple Martin Rehabilita¬ 
tion Manual, Science Diet dry pellets 
(a dietary food for cats, available at 
your vet), soaked in water are very 
close to being the best food for a 
proper martin diet. Mealworms or 
extra-lean hamburger are also good 
choices. 

6. CAUTION: do not give nestlings 
water. Forcing a young martin to drink 
water causes it to gag. If water goes 
down the windpipe—or glottis—it 
could drown the bird or induce 
pneumonia. 

For a copy of Rogillio’s rehabilita¬ 
tion manual, send $5 to Wild Bird 
Rehabilitation Center, P.O. Box 4327, 
New Orleans, LA 70178. 

— J. L. Wade 


For 25 years... 

we've been telling people about 

Purple Martins 
The Nature Society, 

the voice of the 
Purple Martin since 
1966, is the information 
source for people that 
want to know more 
about the bird that 
can eat 2,000 mosquitoes 
per day. The Society publishes 
The Nature Society News, a 
monthly tabloid chock full of 
martin news, facts and information. 

Tens of thousands of successful landlords 
across America wil testify to The Nature 
Society's benefits. 

To find out more about the Nature Society 
and receive a copy of 

Nature Society News 
i--send $1-, 

I Name:_ 


I Street:_ 

* City:_ 



to: Nature Society, Dept. W, Griggsville, IL 62340 
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Reader Forum 


Nemesis Birds 


• This new "Reader Forum” column is 
a chance for readers to discuss topics of 
special interest to birders. This month’s 
subject is "nemesis birds”—those spe¬ 
cies it seems like you’ll never see, no 
matter how hard you try. In the March 
1990 issue, we asked readers to share 
their frustrating "nemesis” experiences 
with us. Here is a sampling of the stories 
WildBird received. 

Desert Nemesis 

by BETTY and CHARLES 
CRABTREE 
Granbury, Texas 

In the 1980s, we had the oppor¬ 
tunity to live and work in southern 
California. We were delighted be¬ 
cause we had the chance to bird a 
whole new area. With Jim Lane’s 
guidebook in hand, we spent as 
many weekends as possible birding. 
However, there was one bird that 
always eluded us, no matter how care¬ 
fully we searched—our nemesis bird. 

We checked out all of Lane’s sug¬ 
gestions, plus additional ones passed 
on by other birders we met. After 
living there a year and a half, we had 
just about decided that it was one 
bird we would never see. 

One day while hiking along the 
coast, we met a birder and told him 
our tale of woe. He suggested an area 
of open desert about 65 miles from 
where we were living. 

Forever hopeful, the next Saturday 
morning found us driving there with 
the tape of the song of a similar 
species. We drove a series of desert 
roads that deteriorated into only a 
couple of tracks. By this time, we 
weren’t even sure that we were any¬ 
where close to the place that the 
fellow had described. 

Since the track appeared to fade 
away, and we would have to turn 
around shortly, we decided to stop 
and play our tape from the car radio. 
Almost immediately, our bird, the Le 
Conte’s Thrasher, flew into a small 
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creosote bush in front of our car. 

The thrasher sat looking at us for a 
minute or two, hopped down into 
the center of the bush, then emerged 
and flew away. We carefully eased 
out of the car and walked to the bush. 
Then we realized why the bird had 
come to us so quickly—there in the 
bush was a nest with four young 
thrashers! Could anyone ask for 
better luck? 

After months of searching, to no 
avail, that morning we had driven 
more than two hours to a vaguely 
described place and stopped just 10 
feet away from an active nest. What a 
way to see our nemesis bird, the one 
that had eluded us for so long! 

Tanager Tale 

by HELEN PIERCE 
Lake Isabella, California 

The very first time I saw a picture 
of a Western Tanager, I fell in love. 
With its vivid yellow body, crimson 
head, bold black wings and yellow- 
and-white wingbars, this bird is so 
striking and colorful that I longed to 
see the living version of the flat 
photograph in my book. 

Then, taking a vacation in Sequoia 
National Park gave me hopes of 
seeing one. I had studied everything 
I could find on the tanager, even 
listening to tapes of its calls. I could 
identify this bird in my sleep. 

But, sometimes, the harder you try, 
the more elusive the bird becomes. 
As we walked through the giant 
sequoias with binoculars in hand, I 
thought I heard the piterick call of the 
tanager. 

I spotted a bird obscured by foliage 
at the very top of the sequoias, which, 
of course, are among the tallest trees 
in the world. Was it the tanager? A 
perfect I.D. eluded me. 

The next summer, my husband 
and I were driving down a bumpy, 
dirt road to a campground set high in 
a mountain meadow. We were hang¬ 
ing on to our seats, as well as our 
teeth, as we lurched along, when my 
husband suddenly hit the brakes. 
We stared in disbelief at a male 
Western Tanager which had landed 


in the center of the road ahead. 

After it flew away, we really con¬ 
gratulated each other, but the best 
was yet to come! We arrived at the 
meadow and camped near a creek 
where we were entranced by a bathing 
Western Tanager. And there were 
more sightings the next day. 

Funny thing about nemesis birds— 
once you finally do see them, they 
seem to be everywhere. The next 
June, we camped overnight on the 
Kern River, and, while there, ob¬ 
served a male and female tanager 
feeding their fledgling. We were 
thrilled. 

We’ve since moved to Lake Isa¬ 
bella, California, well-known as a 
birding hotspot. My new nemesis 
bird? The Bald Eagle. My husband 
has already had two sightings, right 
over the lake. Somehow, I haven’t 
been able to spot one yet. But I’m 
hoping that one of these days, when I 
least expect it.... 

Mythical Spruce Grouse 

by HARV LANE 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

Every birder who has ever donned 
a pair of binoculars has suffered the 
indignity of chasing a bird which all 
their friends have seen. Not only 
have they seen the bird, but they 
have seen it displaying, mating, nest¬ 
ing and in every conceivable color 
phase! 

I entered the birding fraternity in 
Manitoba. Friends assured me that 
Spruce Grouse were to be found in 
every grove of spruce. Every field trip 
into the forest ended with that most 
annoying of all phrases, “We’ve never 
missed them before!” 

As the years passed, I often 
searched on my own. My Manitoba 
life list approached 300 and I still 
had no Spruce Grouse. I spent hours 
tracking fresh prints through snowy 
spruce forests. I saw Spruce Grouse 
droppings everywhere! 

Other people saw Spruce Grouse 
daily . . . until I showed up. I found a 
Spruce Grouse in the ditch one day, 
but no amount of artificial respira¬ 
tion could induce this road-kill to 











twitch a rusty-tipped tail feather. 

After six years of frustration, I con¬ 
cluded that the Spruce Grouse was 
extinct or at least extirpated in Mani¬ 
toba. I was able to find difficult birds, 
like Great Gray, Boreal and Northern 
Hawk owls, almost every winter. How 
could this common bird continue to 
elude me? 

Then one long weekend in July, 
friends invited me to their cabin. 
They wanted me to do a bird survey 
of the area around their cabin, and I 
happily obliged. During an otherwise 
uneventful walk, as 1 searched the 
tree tops for warblers, I stumbled 
upon a female Spruce Grouse shep¬ 
herding 10 chicks. 

A lifer is always great, but a nemesis 
bird is especially sweet! Since then, I 
have seen Spruce Grouse everywhere. 
Where were they before? 

No Harlequin Here 

by ALLAN FINNEY 
Madison, Wisconsin 

“For the first time in 80 years,” our 
local birding hotline repeated, “a 
Harlequin Duck has been spotted in 
the area.” The tape went on to say 
that it was within yards of my house. 

In winter, the lake next to my 
house all but freezes over, except for 
a small section, due to the warming 
influence of a hot-water outlet pro¬ 
vided by the nearby electric com¬ 
pany. My dining room overlooks this 
outlet, which an assortment of ducks, 
swans and geese use as a winter 
playground. 

After hearing the hotline, I spent 
the next day in the cozy reaches of 
my loft, searching for the beautiful 
white lines and dots daubed over the 
gray-blue and tan of a male Harle¬ 
quin. But I had no luck. 

The next day, I had to leave town 
for a few weeks, but chance had it 
that when I returned, the updated 
message was still favorable. 

In my spare moments during the 
next two weeks, I hunted this char¬ 
acter, with my scope, of course. My 
wife even suggested counseling for 
my obsession. 

Frequent calls to the hotline only 
increased my frustration, until a key 
word was eventually added —female 
Harlequin Duck. That changed the 
whole complexion of the hunt, as I 
had been foolishly, but completely, 



focused on a male. 

The next dawn found me manning 
my lofted window-watch. Within 15 
minutes I had spotted my quarry with 
her unmistakable white facial mark¬ 
ings. She was consorting with a 
group of female goldeneyes and Buf- 
fleheads, and I reassured myself that 
it was easy to have overlooked her. 

It has been two weeks since I first 
saw her, and I’ve seen her every day. 
She even climbed on some ice in 
front of my window to preen. I could 
be mistaken, but I’m sure there’s a 
word for this. 

Redeemed From Nemesis 

by JACQUELINE V. LONE 
Branson, Missouri 

It had been seven years since I 
began the search for “close-up” 


herons. I had had a series of “wild 
goose” chases, but no luck, when on 
Christmas Day 1989, something 
nudged me to check out the local 
R.V. campground. 

I had known there were herons in 
our area, but they had been far down 
the lake. I knew of the rookery be¬ 
cause a friend had taken me in his 
boat to photograph the wonderful 
creatures. On that junket, I lost a 
camera and almost lost the attached 
300mm lens when tripod and all fell 
into the water. I grabbed the equip¬ 
ment before it sank, but the camera 
succumbed to rust. Camera repair 
people were able to salvage the lens. 

Now, on Christmas, I had an intui¬ 
tion and owned two cameras. I was 
ready. 

I saw the heron, went home to get 
my cameras, and returned for 45- 
minute shooting sessions many days 
in a row. Although we had tempera¬ 
tures as low as minus 16 degrees F., 
the heron and other birds were there 
day after day. 

After vacation, when I had an hour 
off from work, another nudging sent 
me to the R.V. campground again. 
The herons had gone! A few days 
later, I checked again, and there were 
no herons in the water—but there 
was one in the sky. It came down the 
lake from the west, made a big circle 
over me and my car, then headed off 
in a southeasterly direction. It felt 
almost as if the flight had been in 
greeting, with the promise of a most 
Happy New Year. Q 
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Ceruleans Nest At Illinois’ Chain O’ Lakes 


by SHERYL DEVORE 


M ost of the time, birders 
feel lucky to get a glimpse 
of the small, elusive 
Cerulean Warbler, a species usually 
hidden in the foliage atop tall trees. 
So, even when birders know where 
to find nesting Cerulean Warblers, 
getting a good look at them is not 
easy. 

In Wood Warbler’s World, Hal 
Harrison writes that “finding the 
nest of a Cerulean Warbler is difficult 
enough, but photographing the 
adults at their nest or even looking 
inside a nest...is a task for the 
adventurous and the brave.” He con¬ 
tinues, “No pair of Ceruleans that I 
have encountered has made the task 
easy. All 12 nests that I found in 
Pennsylvania have been hidden high 
in a deciduous tree and far from the 
trunk on a horizontal limb. All except 
one were over 40 feet above the 
ground and all were from six to 20 
feet from the trunk.” 

For centuries, the Ceruleans have 


made the annual trip from South 
America to northern Illinois, nesting 
there long before the area became a 
park. Ceruleans are noted for prefer¬ 
ring bottomland swamps near woods 
with tall trees, and the hickory trees 
looming 40 or more feet above the 
ground adjacent to marsh areas at 
Chain O’ Lakes State Park in north¬ 
eastern Illinois seem an appropriate 
habitat for them. 

Accordingly, when we arrived at 
Chain O’ Lakes on a day in early 
June, we were intent upon finding 
the Cerulean Warblers reported to be 
nesting there. Ceruleans are small 
birds, only about 4% inches long. 
The males are emblazoned with rich 
azure-blue or gray-blue hues on their 
upperparts, and they have white 
underparts and wing bars. A narrow, 
dark band stretches across their 
breasts. 

We listened intently for the war¬ 
bler’s buzzing call, knowing that if 
you don’t hear the Cerulean, you 



aren’t likely to see it. As we stood 
quietly below the hickories where 
they were reported to nest, only the 
intermittent, single-pitched calls of 
the American Redstart interrupted 
the silence. 

A birding companion had said the 
Ceruleans were singing non-stop 
and actually came down close to eye- 
level there on a mid-summer day a 
few years ago. An hour passed as we 
waited, chiding ourselves for being 
impatient birders, swatting flies and 
wishing we had brought our Cutter’s 
with us. Then we heard a distant 
buzz that sounded a bit like a Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, only faster. 

Zray. Zray. Zray. Zray. Zeee. 

We heard a Cerulean directly over¬ 
head in the hickory tree. Then, to our 
left, we heard another of the tiny 
warblers call. This one had a more 
melodic sound, less buzzy than the 
first. We listened to the birds’ various 
dialects, waiting for a warbler to 
emerge from the dense foliage. 

Squinting our eyes, we looked for 
movement near the tree tops. Sud¬ 
denly, one of the warblers popped 
into sight! Through our binoculars, 
we watched closely as a Cerulean 
lifted its head almost parallel to its 
body, opened its thin beak and | 
belted out another buzzy chorus. 

While some nesting birds may be 
quiet once they’ve set up housekeep¬ 
ing, the Cerulean makes its presence 
known all day. 

No doubt about it—we had finally 
found our nesting Ceruleans! We 
listened and watched the birds for 
an hour, spellbound. How lucky we 
were to watch a part of this ancient 
ritual! | | 

Local birders have been going to | 
Chain O’ Lakes State Park to see the I 
Ceruleans nesting in the same spot §• 
for years. From May until the end of £ 
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the nesting season, you can almost 
always be assured of seeing a Ceru¬ 
lean Warbler at the park. The best 
spot to find the Cerulean Warblers is 
at the Oak Point entrance, although 
I’ve heard them calling in several 
locations at this large, 11,000-acre 
nature preserve. 

To get there, drive north on a 


major north/south route such as the 
294 tollway to Route 173 just south of 
the Wisconsin border. Head west 
until you reach the Oak Point en¬ 
trance, which is not the main 
entrance to the park and is easy to 
miss if you are not alert. Turn into the 
entrance and park along the edge 
of a circular drive. Walk toward 


the marsh area dotted with hick¬ 
ories and listen for the Cerulean’s 
distinctive song. Good luck and 
good birding! US 


Sheryl DeVore is a freelance writer and photog¬ 
rapher based in Mundelin, Illinois. She is a 
frequent contributor to WildBird Magazine. 
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Falla Church. VA 22046 

(703) 241-4077 
SALES 
& 

SERVICE 

BINOCULAR 
REPAIR 

VISA & MC 

BALSCH & LO.MB . ZEISS. LEITZ. NIKON.. 



Special Purchase...Save $70! 
Bausch & Lomb Elite Binoculars 
8x42...$669.95 10x42...$699.95 

Call for FREE BINOCULAR BUYING GUIDE. 

National Camera Exchange 

Golden Valley Minnesota 

_ 1-800-624-8107 



A Birding Data Base 
for the Macintosh 
Toll free 1-800-747-0700 


BIRD BOOKS 

Quality Reprint 

Lansdowne’s Birds of the Forest 
$62.45 Postpaid 

Patricia Ledlie Bookseller, Inc. 

Natural History Books 
One Bean Rd., P.O. Box 90, Dept. WB4 
Buckfield, ME 04220 
(207) 336-2778 


Write or call for free brochure 

Ideaform Inc. P.O. Box 1540, Fairfield, Iowa 52556 


Free Quarterly Catalogues 
Telephone Inquiries Welcome 





























































Birder s Emporium 



Imagine an historic inn at 3600 ft. 
amidst mountains, lakes, hemlocks, 
tall oaks, wildflowers and birds. 
Imagine a 1200-acre estate where 
- ■ re than 150 species of birds have 


Imagine an 18-hole golf course with 
bent grass greens, 8 fast-dry tennis 
courts, a 40-acre private lake, and 
hiking trails, all at your doorstep. 
Imagine a four-sided fireplace sharing 
its glow and warmth with you and 
other guests. Escape the ordinary. 
Welcome to the Inn at High Hampton. 
Also available:private vacation 
homes with daily maid service. 
Reservations, information or 
color brochure: call or write 
Miss Agnes Crisp, . 

Reservations k J7 

Manager. 



DAKOTA QUALITY 
BIRD FOOD 

Enjoy the Convenience of 
Bird Seed Delivered To Your 
Door Buy Direct & Save — 
Prices Include UPS Delivery 

Request Our 

Complete Catalog— FREE! 

10# Niger Thistle. $16.95 

25# Sunflower Harts Medium_ $24.85 

25# Sunflower Harts Fine. $22.95 

30# Sm. Black Sunflower Seeds .. $22.50 

30# Striped Sunflowers. 

25# Wild Bird Mix. $18.95 

10# Royal Finch Mix. $13.50 

25# Safflower. $25.00 

Send Check or Money Order to: 

D.Q.B.F. 

Box 3084, Fargo, ND 58108 
Visa, Discover, or 
MasterCard Accepted 

Toll Free 
1 - 800 - 356-9220 


BELIZE & GUATEMALA 

Birding ♦ Nature Study 
Barrier Reef ♦ Rain Forest 

The most experienced nature tour company in Belize 
with over 20 years of continuous operation. Compare 
our prices and expertise for the ultimate Belize Natural 
Histoiy Tburs. Thousands bird in Belize, only a handful 
do it right. We handle the handful. Contact us for cur¬ 
rent schedules, prices and group information. 

International Zoological Expeditions, Inc 

210 Washington Street 
Dept. WB 

Sherbom, MA01770 
(800)548-5843 
(508)655-1461 


Bird Notecards! 

Sample pack features 6 different species 
nted on cards with matching envelopes. 
available: Dogs, wild animal, and 
domestic rabbit packs. Specify your choice(s) 
and send $4.00 for each pack to: 

feathers & fur 
.535-WB • Ann Arbor, Ml 48104. 



THE WOODPECKER SHOP 

ROUTE 3, BOX 187 
Dover, OH 44622 

Nesting Boxes 

Bluebird 
Tree Swallow 
Sm. Woodpecker 

$9.00 each 
$96.00 per doz. 

Med. Woodpecker 
$10.00 each 
$108.00 per doz. 


>'Q, 
01 

hi ;,n ^ 
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WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
FOR FEEDERS AND HOUSES. 

Free Shipping on Orders over $30.00. 
Orders under $30.00 add $3.00. 
OHIO residents add 6%. 


Announcing our 1991 Birding Tours at 
Mount St. Benedict's Guesthouse in 
Trinidad. Optional extension to 
Tobago. Reasonable 8 day package 
includes airport transfers, accom¬ 
modations, all meals, staff gratuities, 
6 all day field trips with transportation 
and local naturalist. RT air transporta¬ 
tion on BWIA from US or Canada. 
Other tours to Jamaica and Costa 
Rica. Details: 


WONDER BIRD TOURS INC. 

200 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1501 WB, NYC, NY 10010 
212-727-0780 • 212-645-0400 


DISCOVER 
COSTA RICA 


Be a guest at a luxurious private villa 
overlooking the Pacific, deep in the 
tropical rain forest. See many of the 
over 300 species of birds, watch the 
howler and capuchin monkeys, 
agoutis, coatis and other mammals. 
Walk the jungle trails and see the 
famed morpho butterflies and the 
hundreds of species of trees and 
plants. Join excursions to nearby 
beaches and birding spots or relax 
by the modern immaculate pool. 
Dine each evening with your host at 
the captain's table of gourmet food 
and fine wines. Guest list limited to 

For information on a wilderness ex¬ 
perience in comfort, write or phone 
our North American Office: 

LAS VENTANAS DE OSA WILDLIFE 
REFUGE - COSTA RICA 
WB Box 1089 

Lake Helen, Florida 32744-1089, 
U.S.A. 

(904) 228-3356 
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Sunflower Seed 



Black 

Oil 

Small 

Stripe 

Large 

Stripe 

Large 

Gray 

Chipped 

Hulled 

5# 

2.85 

2.95 

3.95 

4.95 

4.80 

4.95 

10# 

4.75 

5.49 

6.95 

7.95 

7.45 

8.45 

25# 

9.95 

11.4! 

) 

14.49 

14.95 

13.80 

22.80 

50# 

17.95 

21.60 

27.56 

31.40 

26.40 

42.00 

Millet Seed 

Other Seed 


White 

Red 

German 

Rape 

Niger 

Safflower 

5# 

2.75 

2.75 


2.95 

3.95 

6.95 


4.30 

10# 

4.50 

4.50 


4.95 

5.95 

9.95 


7.60 

25# 

8.95 

11.95 


12.49 

11.95 

25.00 


14.30 

50# 

16.25 

21.95 


23.49 

19.00 

48.00 

27.30 


We also carry Buckwheat, Flax, Hemp, Milo, Pump¬ 
kin, Red Peppers, Millet Sprays, Dove Seed & 8 
different Pigeon Feeds. Large amounts available. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Call us at (904) 396-4273, Ext. WB-10 or Send $1 to: 

Feed, Feather & Farm Supply 
Department WB-10, 4541-9 St. Augustine Road 
Jacksonville, Florida 32207 
VISA • MASTERCARD 







































































Birder s Emporium 



BAUSCH&LOMB® 

ELITE 



World's finest binocular. Compact, 
light-weight body. High refraction roof 
prisms, center focusing, long eye relief and 
multi-coated optics. Case and neckstrap 
included. 

Available in 8x42 and 10x42. Both 
the 8x42 and the 10x42 come standard or 
rubber armored. 

FREE LIST AND LITERATI!RE 


Wentling’s 

Box 355W 
Hershey, PA 17033 
717/533-2468 


EXPERIENCED CONSULTANTS 



?'« The Cstjte ’ 


• Ocean City • Sea isle City 
• Avalon • Stone Harbor 
• The Wildwoods • Cape May 
FOR VACATION KIT CALL 

1»800*227*2297 


l^ - '" V. 

SQUIRREL - PROOF 
THISTLE FEEDER 

fcJ 


♦ BIRDS LOVE IT. AND 
SQUIRRELS HATE ITI 

♦ CRYSTAL CLEAR, ACRYLIC 
PLASTIC. 1 /8 IN. THICK 

■♦•HEAVY DUTY CERAMIC 
END CAPS 

♦ 12 FEED PORTS 

♦ DURABLE, GOOD LOOKING, 
AND LONG LASTING 

- $36.00 POSTPAID - 
SEND CHECK OR M.O. TO: 
BIRDSONG PRODUCTS CORP. 
3900 CHEYENNE CT. 

I OXFORD. MI. 48051 



Want a place to keep your WildBird 
issues—nice and neat, and in order? 
Then send for a WildBird binder (or 
two!). The attractive burgundy vinyl 
binder features silver WB logos, and holds 
12 issues. 

One binder . . . $10.75 (includes 
postage and handling), two binders . . . 
$16.75 (to include postage and 
handling). 

WildBird Binders 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 

Please send the following: 


□ Deluxe Binder.$10.75 

□ Two Deluxe Binders.$16.75 


Enclosed please find $_U.S. 

funds only. 

(All CA residents add 6!d% sales tax.) 


Address_ 

City /State/Zip 



BROWN'S original 


WHERE QUALITY 
STILL COUNTS 
FOR YOUR 
HUMMINGBIRD 
AND ORIOLE 
FUN BARS! 


SINCE 

1955 



DURABLE FEEDERS FOR YEARS OF PLEASURE 

• 8 oz. Easy to Clean Glass Bottles 

• Clear Cup—4 Feeding Stations 

• Sturdy Detachable Perch 


ALL REPLACEABLE PARTS 
Hummy-Bird Bar $7.95 

Oriole Fun Bar $8.95 

Shipping Cost $2.00 

CA Residents Add 6% Tax 
Mail Check or Money Order 

HUMMINGBIRD HEAVEN 

1255 Carmel Drive 
Simi Valley, CA 93065 



















































Birder s Emporium 



Put A Loon 
Close To Your Heart 


Handcrafted in 14K Gold 


14K Pendant $125.00 

14K Tie Tack $135.00 

14K Stick Pin $145.00 

Sterling Pendant $40.00 


1007 W. Memorial Dr., Houghton, Ml 49931 
(906) 482-2765 


D©;6S 




Where to Find Your Special Puppy 


If you're thinking about sharing your home 
with a special canine companion, discover 
DOGS USA ... the complete annual guide 
for dog lovers everywhere. 


Published once each year, DOGS USA brings 
you a world of practical information—almost an 
encyclopedia of dogs. It’s a vital reference every 
dog owner should have. 

DOGS USA helps you select the right breed, and 
the right breeder. Our Gallery of Breeds is a show 
case of purebred dogs, and gives you a wonder¬ 
ful glimpse at a wide variety of dogs from around 
the world. 

An extensive Directory of Breeders puts you in 
touch with top breeders in your home town and 
across the country Clubs, kennels, trainers, 
special services and more! 

DOGS USA will make every moment you spend 
with your dog rewarding and special. Rich in color 
photographs, helpful and informative articles, 
short stories and pet care tips, you'll want to keep 
and refer to it over and over throughout the year. 
Return the love your pet deserves. Order the 1990 
DOGS USA today, and gain a new understanding 
and appreciation for man’s best friend. 


Order now 

your 1990 copy of DOGS USA 
—only $5.95, plus 
$1.55 shipping and handling. 

(California residents add 6%% sales tax.) 

And while the idea is fresh, why not order extra 
copies for others you know who love dogs? 
DOGS USA makes an excellent gift that will be 
appreciated all year long! Send your order and 
payment to: DOGS USA 

Dept. 5LH0 ■ P.O. Box 6040, Mission Viejo, CA 92690 



f ADORABLE ANIMAL \ 

RUBBER STAMPS! 



SEND $3.00 FOR CATALOG TO: 

(REFUNDABLE WITH MINIMUM ORDER) 

CRITTER PRINTS 

P.O. BOX 556 DEPT. WB 
SOLANA BEACH, CA 92075 


The 

LINK 

Binocular and Camera Strap tm 


• No scratched equipment 
•Cut down on swaying 
•Adjustable 


The Birder's Connection 
2521 College Rd. 

Downers Grove, IL 60516 
(312) 852-9615 Dealer Inq. I 


Recycled Paper 

THE RIGHT MESSAGE 


N ote cards, stationery, gift wrap and fine of 
and printing papers. All hard-to-find except in 
special mail order catalog. It's FREE. Call 
608-256-5522. EARTH CARE PAPER INC. 
Box 3335, Dept. 51, Madison, WI 53704 


“BIRDS NEED WATER” 



They’ll love 

“THE DECK OASIS” 

Bird Bath 

Pictured with optional Oasis Dripper 

• Forest green enameled steel frame 

• Mounts to any vertical surface 

• Lift-out, easy to clean, all weather dish 

• Birds love the round edge 

The Deck Oasis brings birds close for 
viewing in the most trouble-free bath you've 

Only $39.95 - Shipping Free 

Order by phone or mail from: 

AUDUBON WORKSHOP 

1501 Paddock Drive* Northbrook, IL60062 

(708) 729-6660 

Comes with free catalog of all 
“The Bird Oasis" products. 

Dealer inquires welcome at: 

IRON DESIGN 

26309 146th St. 
Zimmerman, MN 55398 
(612) 339-3700 



STEINER STEINER STEINER 

Individual focus—Rubber Armored 
Fogproof—Shockproof—Waterproof 

Satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
your money back! 

Send $2.00 for 
price list & 
catalogue or call 
(317) 538-3484 

OPTIC OPTIONS 

by Schott Enterprises, Inc. WB 
728 Cardinal Dr., Lafayette, IN 47905 

Steiner Auto-Focus. 

The sharpest eyes in the woods! 




























































Of 

Happiness 

Species Profile: 
Eastern Bluebird 
(Sialia sialis) 

by ADAM JONES 

E very March, winter-weary 
northerners look for the 
welcome return of the beauti¬ 
ful Eastern Bluebirds, a sure sign that 
spring is right around the corner. 
These tame little songbirds are en¬ 
dearing to all, especially those lucky 
enough to have them breeding on 
their property. Indeed, few species 
have captured the hearts of so many. 

Eastern Bluebirds, Sialia sialis, are 
cavity-nesting members of the Musci- 
capidae family. They are related to 
other familiar songbirds such as 
robins, thrushes, and gnatcatchers. 
They are about 6 to 6 V 2 inches long. 

Adult male bluebirds are easily re¬ 
cognized by their bright, iridescent- 
blue upper body plumage. The upper 
half of the male’s breast, throat, and 
sides are a warm, chestnut-brown 
color. The ruddy breast gives way to a 
completely white belly. 

The females’ coloration is grayer 
and quite a bit more drab than that of 
the conspicuous male, but the female 
Eastern Bluebird has a noticeable 
eye ring that is absent in the male. 
Eastern Bluebirds are easily distin¬ 
guished from other bluebirds, since 
they are the only bluebirds in the east 
with brown breasts. 









E astern Bluebirds migrate south 
for the winter, but their migra¬ 
tion patterns usually do not 
take them as far south as other simi¬ 
lar species. Indeed, some Eastern 
Bluebirds remain in the southeastern 
United States, in the southern parts 
of their breeding territory, during 
the winter months. Others do win¬ 
ter from Mexico as far south as 
Nicaragua, however. 


At times Eastern Bluebirds have 
been fooled by mild winters, only to 
have a sudden cold snap cause di¬ 
sastrous losses among those unfor¬ 
tunates who stayed too far north or 
returned too soon. When threatened 
with unusually cold conditions, 
flocks of 15-20 birds have been 
discovered crammed into a single 
cavity or nest box. 

Eastern Bluebirds range over most 


of the eastern half of the United 
States, from southern Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The species also 
breeds in areas of southeastern Ari¬ 
zona and southwestern New Mexico. 

By February or early March, flocks 
of male bluebirds begin migrating 
northward to their familiar breeding 
grounds. Arriving a few days ahead 
of the females, the males begin 
selecting potential nest sites. 









Both bluebird parents supply the 
nestlings with a variety of insects. The 
altricial young grow rapidly, have 
feathers in 15 days and leave the nest 
in 17 to 20 days. 


Eastern Bluebirds prefer nest cavi¬ 
ties that border either open orchards 
or fields with sparsely dispersed 
trees. Natural tree cavities, wooden 
fence posts, and abandoned wood¬ 
pecker holes are the bluebirds’ 
natural nesting locations. However, 
they now readily accept man-made 
nest boxes as well. 

Bluebirds are secondary cavity- 
nesters, which means they use either 


an existing natural cavity or a cavity 
excavated by another species. Prime 
examples of secondary cavity-nesters 
are bluebirds, wrens, flycatchers, 
kestrels, and screech owls. 

By mid-March, the male bluebirds 
are establishing their territories. 
They are fiercely territorial and at¬ 
tempt to drive rival males from their 
chosen nesting areas. The male sings 
loudly from several perches around 
the borders of his chosen domain, 
proclaiming its boundaries. 

After the females arrive, each male 
begins his courtship, attempting to 
persuade a prospective mate to ac¬ 
cept his advances. The courtship is 
comprised of four main elements: 
song, flight displays, wing-waving 
and poking the head in and out of 
the nest hole. 

These behaviors maybe performed 
singularly, but most often a combina¬ 
tion of some or all are displayed. 
Songs are used during most stages of 
the courtship and usually in con¬ 
junction with other displays. Flight 
displays consist of fluttering high 
into the sky, either singing or flut¬ 
tering about a prospective mate. 
Wing-waves occur when the male 
turns his back to the female, spreads 
his tail, droops his wings and then 
quivers them, appearing to dance 
around the female. 

Finally, the excited male leads his 
prospective mate to the nest hole. He 
then clings to the opening, rocking 
back and forth as he alternately 
pokes his head in and out of the nest 
hole. The male may also bring food as 
additional enticement to his prospec¬ 
tive mate. 

Despite all this effort—the ad¬ 
vance nest selection and showman¬ 
ship by the male—it is the female 
that chooses the actual nest site. 
Once the female accepts a nest site, 
the pair bond is consummated. 
Eastern Bluebirds usually remain 
monogamous and may be seen to¬ 
gether for several seasons. As the 
courtship season evolves into the 
nesting season, the female adopts a 
more dominant role. 


Incubation begins once all the eggs 
are laid, so hatching usually occurs 
on the same day. 


N esting usually begins by late 
March or early April. Both 
male and female bluebirds 
may build the nest; however, the 
female is the primary nest builder. 
The nest consists of a loosely ar¬ 
ranged cup, constructed from dried 
grasses and weed stems. The mate¬ 
rials are collected near the nest and 
construction usually takes about 10 
to 11 days, although some nests have 
been completed in as little as four or 
five days. 

Bluebirds are the only cavity- 
nesters of the thrush family and con¬ 
struct a thrush-like nest within the 
confines of their chosen cavity. The 
nest’s central cup typically measures 
214 inches wide by 3 inches deep. 

After the nest is completed, the 
female may rest from a day to a week 
before laying the first egg. A clutch of 
three to seven pale blue eggs are 
produced, with four or five eggs 
being most common. One egg per 
day is laid with incubation begin¬ 
ning shortly after the last egg is 
laid. Since the male has no brood 
patch, the female provides all 
the incubation. 

The male often provides food for 
the female during the 13- to 15-day 
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These Eastern Bluebird nestlings show 
little sign of the beautiful blue 
plumage they will soon develop. 


After a few days, the female Eastern Bluebird becomes the primary provider for 
the nestlings, bringing insects like this spider to her voracious young. 


incubation period. Males have been 
observed entering the nest boxes 
during this time, but there is no 
clear evidence that they assist in 
the incubation. 

Since incubation begins after the 
last egg is laid, all the eggs usually 
hatch the same day. Eastern blue¬ 
birds are especially territorial during 
this time of year and usually chase 
intruders from their territory. Inter¬ 
estingly, it appears that male blue¬ 
birds chase other male bluebirds 
away, while the females chase other 
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females from their territories. 

The nestlings have voracious ap¬ 
petites that keep both parents busy 
searching for insects from dusk till 
dawn. While photographing a family 
of Eastern Bluebirds, we observed 
the parents bringing a steady supply 
of insects to the young at about six- 
to eight-minute intervals. 

The male provides most of the 
food during the nestlings’ first few 
days. As soon as the nestlings can 
stay warm by themselves, the female 
becomes the dominant provider. 


The nestlings are primarily fed in¬ 
sects. Their rich diet features an 
assortment of caterpillars, spiders, 
beetles, grasshoppers and crickets 
and enables the young to mature at 
an astonishing rate. Eastern Bluebird 
young are altricial, hatching almost 
naked, yet their eyes open by the 
fourth day. And by the 15th day, the 
nestlings are completely feathered. 

The young are mouse-gray on the 
back, with the spotted-white breasts 
customary in the thrush family. Only 
a hint of dull blue in the wings and 
tail allude to the bright colors they 
will wear as adults. 

After 17-20 days, the young birds 
are ready to fledge, and the parents 
begin to coax the timid youngsters 
from the nest. The adults perch near 
the nest without feeding their young, 
calling for them to venture out. One 
by one, the young leave the nest by 
making a short flight to a parent who 
immediately feeds them. 

As soon as the nestlings have 
learned to fly sufficiently, the male 
takes over the feeding and teaching 
duties for the family. During this 
time the female starts a second nest. 
She may construct a new nest or 
renovate the first one. Two clutches 








per season is typical and three is not 
unusual. Both the second and third 
clutches average one egg less than 
than the previous clutch. The young 
from the first brood remain in the 
nest area as a loose family group, and 
they may assist in feeding the second 
brood until that brood fledges. 

Most bluebirds are out of the nest 
by August, and by the middle of the 
month, small flocks of the young 
birds begin moving southward. Pairs 
of bluebirds that have raised several 
broods may begin migrating south¬ 
ward as late as October. Many of the 
young birds that survive the harsh 
realities of winter and migration 
return the following spring to nest in 
areas near their birthplace. 

Bluebirds are very skillful and ef¬ 
ficient hunters. They not only grace 
our fields and orchards with beauty 
and song, but they benefit mankind 
by consuming large quantities of in¬ 
sects. Insects make up 70 percent of 
the Eastern Bluebirds’ diet, with the 
remaining 30 percent consisting of 
wild fruits and seeds. Bluebirds often 
hunt from low perches by making 
short, swift forays to the ground, or 
they sometimes flutter along near the 
ground in search of prey. 

Since the turn of the century, 
Eastern Bluebirds have faced a crisis: 
survival of the species. Changing 
land-use practices and the introduc¬ 


tion of the aggressive European 
Starling (1890) and the House Spar¬ 
row (1851) have combined to cause 
the steady and dramatic decline of 
bluebird populations. The resulting 
destruction of suitable nesting habi¬ 
tat and increased competition from 
more-aggressive foreign species have 
reduced the Eastern Bluebird pop¬ 
ulation to just one-tenth of its 
original size. 

Fortunately, Eastern Bluebird pop¬ 
ulations are now on the upswing, 
aided by the efforts of the North 
American Bluebird Society. The so¬ 
ciety’s inspirational founder, Dr. 
Lawrence Zeleny, has encouraged 
the construction, setting up, and 
monitoring of bluebird nesting boxes 
throughout the country. As a result, 
bluebirders have set out thousands 
of nest boxes as a substitute for in¬ 
creasingly scarce natural cavities. In 
our environmentally complex world, 
it is rare indeed, when the plight of a 
threatened species can 
tively influenced 
by such simple 
measures. 


be so posi- 



Adam Jones is a freelance writer and photog¬ 
rapher from Louisville, Kentucky, who special¬ 
izes in stock, nature and travel photography. 
He is co-owner and instructor for Ohio Valley 
Photographic Workshops. 



Helping Bluebirds 

My first real encounter with blue¬ 
birds began one January with a call 
from my next door neighbor, an avid 
birder. He told me of his recent 
acquisition—five acres of open farm 
land with scattered trees. 

This was prime bluebird territory, 
and we hoped that with a little luck 
and some nest boxes, we could en¬ 
courage bluebirds to nest on the 
property. Within a week we had built 
three nest boxes and strategically 
located them about 300 yards apart 
on an old fence row bordering a 
large open field. Our motives were 
two-fold. First—and foremost—we 
were genuinely concerned over the 
loss of suitable nesting habitat for 
the Eastern Bluebird. Secondly, we 
wished to observe and photograph 
these stunningly beautiful creatures 
from close range. 

To accomplish this we would need 
a blind, so we constructed a semi¬ 
permanent, but movable, structure 
near one of the nest boxes. The blind 
was erected well before the blue¬ 
birds returned from the south, so 
that the birds would readily accept 
the blind as part of their domain. 
With a little effort, we provided 
much-needed additional nest sites, 
and we hoped to be rewarded with a 
spring and summer filled with blue¬ 
bird “close encounters.” As it turned 
out, the three nest boxes my neigh¬ 
bor and I set out were very success¬ 
ful. With the onset of spring, two of 
the boxes were chosen as nest sites. 
The bluebird family we photo¬ 
graphed raised three successful 
broods, while the other family raised 
two. Combined, the two families 
successfully fledged 18 young 
bluebirds. 

I think my very modest involve¬ 
ment with the two Eastern Bluebird 
families helped in some small way, 
and in return the rewards were 
enormous. I certainly got some nice 
photographs, but it was my growing 
appreciation and understanding of 
these wonderful creatures that kept 
me in the blind many hours beyond 
that required for taking pictures. 

Often the task of improving a 
threatened species’ viability seems 
impossible for one person to tackle. 
However, with bluebirds, each and 
every nest box that is set out can 
make a significant difference. The 
beautiful and beneficial Eastern 
Bluebird deserves and needs all the 
help we can give it. Consider joining 
the fight to save the bluebirds and 
together we will be rewarded with 
the sights and sounds of one of our 
most endearing song birds for many 
generations to come. It is not too 
late—each and every one of us can 
make a difference. 


Pokeberries appeal to Eastern Bluebirds—as do many other kinds of berries. 
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All Things New and Necessary 



Hi-Tec Sports USA, Inc., 
General Terrain Series 


The latest footwear line from Hi-Tec 
Sports, the General Terrain (GT) Series, 
represents a new direction in light¬ 
weight, versatile footwear. The GT 
Series has been developed for the active 
outdoor enthusiast—designed for 
hiking, climbing and treking, yet 
comfortable enough for everyday use. 
Hi-Tec has included such features as 
Polaris synthetic uppers, rugged non¬ 
marking rubber outsoles and their own 
air system - the Air Ball Concept. Sug¬ 
gested retail selling prices, GT High 
$85.00, GT Low $80.00. For more in¬ 
formation contact: David Pompel, Hi- 
Tec Sports USA, Inc. 4400 North Star 
Way, Dept. WB, Modesto, California 
95356; (209) 577-1861. 



Wooden-Brush Designs 
“Storm-Watch” 


Artist/designer Lorraine Dey of Wooden- 
Brush Designs has created a colorful 
scene with two immature Great-Horned 
Owls perched on an oak tree branch. 
The signed and numbered, limited- 
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edition print entitled "Storm-Watch” 
measures 13 inches x 16’/2 inches (image 
size) and retails for $60.00 each plus 
$2.00 postage and handling. Contact: 
Wooden-Brush Designs, P.O. Box 268, 
Dept. WB, Toms River, New Jersey 
08753; (201) 505-1670. 



Birdsong Products Corp., 
Thistle Feeder 


The Birdsong Products Corp. Thistle 
Feeder is a premium-quality feeder con¬ 
structed of tough, durable and long- 
lasting materials. The 3Vt inch diameter 
crystal-clear acrylic plastic cylinder is 15 
inches high, with 12 feed ports, and the 
plastic is Vs inch thick. The end caps are 
hard ceramic saucers in earthtone with 
copper-colored accent. It is both 
squirrel- and raccoon-proof. The 
Birdsong Thistle Feeder sells for $31.00 
plus $5.00 shipping and is available 
through mail order from: Birdsong 
Products Corp., 3900 Cheyenne Court, 
Dept. WB, Oxford, Michigan 48051; 
(313) 693-7479 


North American Rare Bird Alert 
Taped Message 

North American Rare Bird Alert offers a 
24-hour-a-day Taped Message updating 
the current locations of North America’s 
rarest bird species. There is a network of 
local experts in 49 states and 10 
Canadian provinces to verify sightings. 



This service is updated as often as 
necessary, sometimes more than once 
daily. Retail price: $20.00yearly. Product 
distribution; anywhere there is tele¬ 
phone service. Contact: North American 
Rare Bird Alert, Houston Audubon 
Society, 440 Wilchester, Dept. WB, 
Houston, Texas 77079; (713) 932-1639. 



Horizons Unlimited, Inc., 
Moltron Bug Shield 


Horizons Unlimited, Inc. has a device 
recently imported from Switzerland, The 
Moltron Bug Shield. We are talking 
about—Mosquitoes. This product repels 
mosquitoes by the use of a sonic barrier 
rather than toxic sprays and lotions. 
Horizons Unlimited, Inc. reports that the 
only flying mosquitoes that bite are 
pregnant females and that they desper¬ 
ately try to avoid males. This butane 
lighter-sized unit, powered by one AA 
battery, emits a barely audible sonic 
barrier that emulates the sound of the 
male. Thus, when activated, it becomes 
a deterrent to the biting pregnant female. 
The Moltron weighs only one and one- 
half ounce and can be clipped onto your 
hat, belt or backpack. At the flip of a 
switch birders can now create their own 
mosquito-freeenvironment. The Moltron 
Bug Shield (battery included) is $14.95 
plus $1.00 shipping. Order from: Hori¬ 
zons Unlimited, Inc., Dept. BDWB, 2314 
Columbia Circle, Merrimack, New 
Hampshire 03054. 





















WB Classified 


AVIAN ART 


SONGBIRD PRINTS BY Marvin J. Fryer, 
wildlife artist. Beautiful s/n limited edi¬ 
tion print, $20; framed $40 to $50 (origi¬ 
nals $250, orders only). Send for flyer. 
WILDLIFE CARVINGS AND ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS, P.O. Box 1094, College Park, MD 
20740. 5/890 


EIGHT EXQUISITE HANDCRAFTED WILD¬ 
LIFE notes. $3.95 ppd. Send large SASE 
for free wildlife brochure. Gift ideas under 
$10. STAMP ACT, 1199 Longpoint Rd., 
Mt. Pleasant, SC 29464. 4TF 


UNIQUE GIFTS FOR BIRDERS. Welcome 
slates, pillows, totes, in a variety of color¬ 
ful bird designs. Send SASE for free cata¬ 
log. CAPE COD STENCIL, Box 249, Dept. 
W, W. Barnstable, MA 02668. 4/990 


ETCHED BIRD DESIGNS. Colorful night 
light, candleholder, window hangings. 
Sold in bird shops. Send for flyer. CLAS¬ 
SICAL GLASS, 5 Owen St., Rochester, 
NY 14615. 5/890 


BALD EAGLE NOTE CARDS on recycled 
paper. Beautiful artwork. 210 N. Madison, 
Dept. WB, Monrovia, CA 91016; (800) 525- 
8191 (California: 818-301-0950). 7/1190 


WHY BUY WILDLIFE ART prints when 
you can own an original for only a few 
dollars more? Commission popular wild¬ 
life artist Partrick J. Sutter to paint an 
original acrylic of the avian species of 
your choice, to your specifications. Sat¬ 
isfaction guaranteed. Send your ideas 
and the artist will reply with samples of 
his work and a price estimate. Write 
WILDWOOD ART, 3883 CTH “F,” Blue 
Mounds, Wl 53517; (608) 263-9879. 

890 


EXTINCT, ENDANGERED AND PREHIS¬ 
TORIC birds. Unique, colorful 8X10 origi¬ 
nal paintings by artist David Hoffman. 
Send SASE for brochure. DAVID 
HOFFMAN ORIGINALS, 378 Finley Rd., 
Ballston Spa, New York 12020. 8/1090 



HOUSES, PLATFORMS, BOXES, 
SHELVES. 26 nesting sites. Each design 
for particular bird. Also winter roosts. 
Informative catalog. VISA/MC, WILDLIFE 
STUDIO, WBG, 7 Patten Rd., Bedford, NH 
03102; (603) 668-8979. 1/1290 



FREE CATALOG OF unique bird houses, 
bat-house, birder’s supplies, wildbird art 
and note cards, strap-pal, and gifts. 
KEMPF’S, P.O. Box 504, Woonsocket, SD 
57385. 7TF 


FREE LIST and literature, quality optics. 
Binoculars and spotting scopes. Com¬ 
plete line of Zeiss, Swarovski, Bausch & 
Lomb, Bushnell, Swift, Leupold and 
Fuginon. Experienced consultant. Imme¬ 
diate shipping. 50th year. WENTLING’S, 
P.O. Box 355B, Hershey, PA 17033; (717) 
533-2468. 10TF 


ausJENA BINOCULARS (GERMANY). 
Experience the ultimate in brilliance and 
clarity! Europe’s largest manufacturer of 
finest-quality binoculars. Consumer and 
dealer inquiries invited. EUROPTIK, LTD., 
Box 319WB, Dunmore, PA 18509; (717) 
347-6049. 10TF 


BINOCULAR SALES AND SERVICE. 
Repairing binoculars since 1923. Align¬ 
ment performed on our U.S. Navy colli¬ 
mator. Free catalog and our article Know 


Your Binoculars published in Audubon 
magazine. MIRAKEL OPTICAL CO., INC., 
331 Mansion St., W. Coxsackie, NY 12192; 
(518) 731-2610. 11/1090 


FREE BINOCULAR BUYING GUIDE and 
price list. Experienced help by phone. 
Special pricing on B&L Elites and others. 
Call BRUCE: (800) 624-8107. 7/890 


RECOMMENDED BIRDING EQUIPMENT. 
Send for free brochure. MR. BIRDING 
EQUIPMENT, 1311 N. L St., Lake Worth, 
FL 33460; (407) 582-5801. 890 


BIRDER’S BINOCULARS! These 7X35 
prismatic binoculars feature smooth 
center focusing, soft rubber eye cups, 
and carrying case. Only $34.95, satisfac¬ 
tion guaranteed! CARDINAL GIFT SHOP, 
306 W. Johnson, Cary, NC 27513. 

8/1090 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT books on wild 
birds and natural history. MARCHER’S 
BOOKS, Dept. WB, 6204 N. Vermont, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 12TF 


WILDBIRD CLASSIFIED WB890 

P.O. Box 6050 Telephone: (714) 855-8822 

Mission Viejo, CA 92690 FAX: (714) 855-3045 

Yes, I want to be known! Please publish my ad_times. I understand that classi¬ 
fied ads must be paid in advance (MC/VISA accepted), so enclosed is $_for 

-words at 40<f per word, times the number of insertions ($8 minimum per inser¬ 
tion). P.O. Box, telephone number and state/zip equal one word each. 

Ads must be received a full 3 months before the cover date, i.e., January 1 for the May 
issue, etc. 

The editor reserves the right to make stylistic changes. Type or print clearly. 
SAMPLE AD 

WE LOVE BIRDING! Learn about equipment , books , tours and birds . BIRDING BULLETIN . 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

P.O. Box 999 , Rt. 3 , VV 5th Ave., Anytown, USA 10000; (123) 456-7890. 

13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

Heading: ____ 


(The following for our records only.) 

Name ___ 

Address (do not use box number) _ 

City/State/Zip ___ 

Telephone No. (_) _ 

□ MC □ VISA # _ Exp. Date 


. ...... .■■■■■■■■■■•. . 
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LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. Wildflow- 
ers, birds, gardens, stars, nature deliv¬ 
ered to your mailbox monthly. Warm and 
homey. Send $1 for three-month trial. $10 
per year. LETTER, P.O. Box 237, Walnut- 
port, PA 18088. 8TF 


QUICK INDEX to Peterson’s A Field Guide 
To The Birds-East; Peterson’s A Field 
Guide To The Birds-West (1990 Edition); 
National Geographic Society Field Guide 
To The Birds Of North America; Golden 
Guide To Field Identification Birds Of 
North America. Peel and stick label. Bird 
identification becomes easier with quick 
reference attached to book cover. $2.00 
each ppd. IL residents add 14c tax per 
index. BIRDER’S CONNECTION, 2521 
College Rd., Downers Grove, IL 60516. 

890 


THE PET BOOKSHOP OFFERS, Bird 
Watch, a young person's introduction to 
birding, MacPherson, $9.95. Wildfowl of 
the World, Soothill & Whitehead, $17.95, 
Wading Birds of the World, Eric & Rich¬ 
ard Soothill, $19.95. The Peregrine Fal¬ 
con, Derek Ratcliff, $42.50. We carry dog, 
cat, bird, fish, reptile, horse, scientific 
and technical books, etc. Call or write 
P.O. Box 507, Dept. WB, Oyster Bay, NY 
11771; (516) 922-1169. 12TF 


FREE CATALOG OF BOOKS for birders. 
Hard-to-find classics by Audubon, Phil¬ 
lips, others. Bent Life History series, 
Borror bird-song cassettes, bird identifi¬ 
cation posters, much more. Write DOVER 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A286, 31 E. 2nd 
St., Mineola, NY 11501. 7/1290 


NEWSLETTER: FOR BIRDERS with spe¬ 
cial interest in Texas birds. For full year’s 
subscription, send $8 to PENFEATHERS, 
P.O. Box 38157, Dept. WB, Houston, TX 
77238-8157. 7/1290 


“BACKYARD BIRDING.” Preserve native 
American birds. Attracting, building 
habitat, feeders, bird houses, more. Learn 
how to beat the squirrels and enjoy na¬ 
ture’s tranquilizers! 60-minute VHS video 
with great bird antics! $19.95. “Photo¬ 
graphing Birds.” Capture the motion, 
color, antics and behavior of your favor¬ 
ites; only videotape can do it. Tape, edit, 
add music, share with friends and fellow 
birders. 60-minute VHS video shows you 
how with regular consumer equipment. 
$24.95. Special! Order both tapes for just 
$34.99! DARK HORSE PRODUCTIONS, 
Hellertown, PA; (800) 442-9660. MC/VISA. 

7/990 


COMPLETE BIRDS OF THE WORLD. 704 
pages, 563 color illustrations, $69.95. 
More great titles, membership discounts. 
Free catalog with membership informa¬ 
tion. OWL AND OAK BOOK SHOP, Dept. 
WB, P.O. Box 222, Groton, NY 13073. 

890 


FEED & FEEDERS 


SQUIRREL-PROOF BIRD FEEDERS. Fin- 
est-quality feeders ever designed. Engi¬ 
neered to last a lifetime. You will never 
have to worry about squirrels destroying 
your feeder again. The last feeder your 


birds will ever need. Write for catalog. 
WILDLIFE PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 363WB, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wl 54494. 10TF 


FEEDERS, NESTING BOXES. Hand¬ 
crafted of natural cork bark from Portu¬ 
gal. Field tested for years of birding en¬ 
joyment. Most unique birding item on the 
market. CHESAPEAKE CREATIVE ARTS, 
P.O. Box 444-W, Riderwood, MD 21139; 
(301) 296-3204. 5TF 


MAKE YOUR OWN BIRD FEEDERS. Use 
plastic two-liter bottles. Patent pending. 
Need kit and simple household tools. 
Easily made in about 30 minutes. Water¬ 
proof and lasts for years. For easy-to- 
build kit, send $2 + 60c p/h to P.O. Box 
921, Gold Bar, WA 98251. 6/890 


FREE CATALOG: Top quality wild bird 
products, bird houses, bird feeders, bird 
seed, t-shirts, etc. Everything guaran¬ 
teed, gift wrapping available! SERYS 
CREATIONS, 2433 S. 74th St., Dept. WB, 
W. Allis, Wl 53219. 8/1290 


GUIDED TOURS 


NEW MEXICO. Guided birding tours, three 
home-cooked meals daily. BEAR MOUN¬ 
TAIN GUEST RANCH, Silver City, NM 
88061; (505) 538-2538. TF 


RAPTOURS. Birding tours emphasizing 
birds of prey and raptor workshops led 
by Bill Clark. For 1990 schedule and in¬ 
formation on Israel, Spain and Ecuador 
tours write to P.O. Box 8008, Silver Spring, 
MD 20907; (301) 565-9196. 1TF 


COSTA RICA. Guided birding along rain 
forest trails. Delicious meals, elegant 
accommodations in beautiful hacienda, 
ground transportation, horseback riding 
and tours all included from $390/person/ 
week. RANCHO NATURALISTA, Apdo. 
364-1002, San Jose, Costa Rica. Phone 
(506) 39-8036 (5 pm to 7 am) or (506) 29- 
1441/1075 days. 5/1090 


BIRDING AND NATURAL HISTORY ad¬ 
ventures for adults of all ages. Trips 
generate contributions to conservation. 
Twenty years combined experience as 
naturalists and tour leaders. Snorkel 
Bonaire; bird Trinidad and Tobago; pho¬ 
tograph nature in the Olympic Peninsula; 
bird the coast of England. Call or write for 
information, ARETE TOURS, 6624 Green- 
briar La., Middleton, Wl 53562; (608) 831- 
8235. 6/890 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THIS ISSUE IS RESPECTFULLY dedicated 
to Ms. Leigh Hunt, hard-working ad rep 
and admirer of Purple Martins and bird 
baths. WILDBIRD STAFF. 890 


OWL COLLECTORS. “I Love Owls” 
bumper sticker, $1. 1991 Nightwatch 
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calendar, $13.00. Merchandise catalog, 
$1. (Refundable). OWL’S NEST, Box 
5491WB, Fresno, CA 93755. 10TF 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
ornithology-related small business. 
Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded 
message. (707)449-8600. (LM9). 7/890 


MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVES. Assertive manufacturer’s repre¬ 
sentatives calling on garden centers and 
mass merchandisers. Our rugged cast- 
aluminum and glass bird feeders are 
recognized as being the most beautiful, 
lifetime feeders manufactured in the 
United States. We offer a line of accesso¬ 
ries that fully complement this quality 
product. Please send your resume, the 
product lines you now represent, and the 
territory you presently cover to BOWER 
MANUFACTURING, c/o Robert Rushlow, 
P.O. Box 327, Buchanan, Ml 49107. 



PEREGRINE FALCON RECOVERY PROJ¬ 
ECT by the Wildlife Education Founda¬ 
tion needs your help to support its ongo¬ 
ing program of captive propagation of 
Peregrine Falcons for release in the wild! 
Please direct your tax-deductable contri¬ 
bution to the Falcon Project. You will 
receive information on all of the Wildlife 
Education Foundation’s educational, 
conservation, and species-survival pro¬ 


grams. Thank you for helping the falcons 
fly! WILDLIFE EDUCATION FOUNDA¬ 
TION, P.O. Box 555, Techny, IL 60082. 

890 


TRAVEL & LODGING 


BIRDING IN COSTA RICA’S rain forest 
(300m) and cloud forest (2500m) with all 
the comforts of private homes. Each 
location includes vast stretches of virgin 
forest. Weekly rates, $650 double. Rain 
forest: MICHAEL SNOW, Apartado 73, 
Siquirres, Costa Rica. Cloud forest: 
STEVE FRIEDMAN, Apartado 655, Cart- 
ago, Costa Rica. 10TF 


RAMSEY CANYON INN Bed & Breakfast, 
adjacent to the Mile Hi/Ramsey Canyon 
Preserve. 14 species of hummingbirds 
and over 200 other species of birds visit 
during the year. Also available, 1-bed- 
room cottage. For information contact 
Box 85, Ramsey Canyon Rd., Hereford, 
AZ 85615; (602) 378-3010. 7/990 


BIG PINE KEY, FLORIDA. Deer Run Bed & 
Breakfast on the ocean. A birding para¬ 
dise. This unique ocean-front home is 
nestled in a lush West-lndian hardwood 
hammock in the center of a state aquatic 
preserve, and the National Key Deer 
Refuge. Just a short distance to a sea¬ 


plane base for trips to the Dry Tortugas. 
Beautiful Bahia Honda State Park is 
minutes away. Relax in the large 
beachfront spa, and watch the Black- 
Whiskered Vireo flutter thru the Jamaica 
Dogwood trees. Rooms have private 
baths and A/C. Contact SUE ABBOTT, 
DEER RUN, P.O. Box 431, Big Pine Key, 
FL 33043; (305) 872-2015. 10/990 


BIRDING AMID HELLS CANYON, Amer¬ 
ica’s deepest gorge, and the Eagle Cap 
Wilderness, Oregon’s largest. 300 bird 
species. Rafting, nature walks. $550 
weekly, all meals. Birding from historic 
BIRCH LEAF FARM BED/BREAKFAST. 
Halfway, OR 97834; (503) 742-2990, 742- 
5583. 7/990 


BIRDING IN THE COPPER Canyon. In 

Mexico’s bird-rich habitat you encounter 
White-eared Hummingbirds, Military Ma¬ 
caws, Slate-throated Redstarts, and the 
most desired bird of this area, the Eared 
Trogon. The Copper Canyon Sierra Lodge, 
on a sparkling stream, and the Copper 
Canyon Riverside Lodge, in the canyon 
itself, are beautiful rustic hotels from 
which to enjoy many birding excursions. 
For complete travel information and res¬ 
ervations, contact COPPER CANYON 
LODGES, 1100 Owendale, Ste. G, Troy, 
Ml 48083; (800) 77-MEXICO. 



ANSWERS TO BIRDER’S QUIZ—(Page 23) 
NORTH AMERICAN WRENS 


1. (C) Winter Wren. None of the other North 
American wren species are found in the Old World 
and most only range as far north as southern Canada. 
The Winter Wren, however, reaches Alaska. 

2. (D) The majority of wren species are cavity-nesters. 
Some species, such as the House Wren, often occupy 
man-made nest boxes. 

3. (B) While many other wren species exhibit a 
white eye-stripe, only the Carolina Wren displays this 
configuration of markings. 

4. (B) The drainage of preferred wetland habitat has 
caused the sharp decline of Marsh Wren populations 
in several areas. 

5. (B) Sedge Wren. In addition, this behavioral trait of 
nest-destroying is displayed by other wrens, including 
House and Marsh wrens. 


6. (D) In its preferred habitat of shaded canyons with 
water, the Winter Wren often employs this technique 
of foraging. 

7. (B) A number of wren species eat berries on 
occasion; however, the Cactus Wren uses this food 
source on a regular basis more often than any of the 
other wrens. 

8. (C) Using stones as nest adornment is unique to the 
Rock Wren. 

9. (A) The Marsh Wren used to be called the Long¬ 
billed Marsh Wren. The closely related Sedge Wren 
formerly bore the name Short-billed Marsh Wren. 

Both names were changed in recent years in order to 
clarify wren nomenclature. 

10. (A) The Canyon Wren uses its relatively lengthy 
bill to procure insects from narrow rock crevices. 
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Leica brings you the world. 
Up close, sharp, true-to-life, 
down to the smallest details. 
With less than one rotation 
you can focus from the hori¬ 
zon to extremely close up. 
This ingenious combination 
knob (Leica patent pending) 
also adjusts each eyepiece to 
+/- 4 diopters. A phase- 
correction coating on all roof 
prisms increases contrast 
and brilliance. Retractable 
eyecups lock firmly into 
place, yet with the touch of a 
finger slide down to give eye¬ 
glass wearers a full field of 
view. True internal focusing, 
special sealing and nitrogen 
filling guarantee these binoc¬ 
ulars waterproof. Available in 
10x42, 8x42and7x42 
models, with or without rub¬ 
berarmoring. Lifetime war¬ 
ranty and a 3 year No-Fault 
Passport Protection. 

For more information, full color brochures 
or the name of a dealer nearest you, please 
call (800) 222-0118; in NJ (201) 767-7500. 

Jeicti 

The freedom to see 


Flying Free 


Photograph by Buck Lovell 
(courtesy of the San Francisco Bay NWR) 



A journey of a thousand miles 
must begin with a single step. 

— Lao-tzu 


















The newest generation of binoculars... 
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The moment you lay eyes on a 
pair of Nikon binoculars you’ll fall 
in love. 

With the breathtaking images 
i Nikon’s legendary multi-coated optics 
can create. Super bright. Ultra crisp. 
Perfect down to the last detail. 

Even in early morning or twilight. 

1 With the feel of a Nikon in your 
'■ hands, like they always belonged. Sub- 
tr stantial but easy to hold and carry. Focus- 
lM* ing quickly and smoothly at the touch of 
V a finger. 

With the value of a Nikon. A 25-year war¬ 
ranty. Plus the realization that you can depend 
on Nikon binoculars to fill your life as well as 
your lifelist with wondrous sightings for years to 
come. At a surprisingly affordable price. 

See the full line of Nikon birding optics today, in¬ 
cluding: Our featherweight compact binoculars top 
rated by a leading consumer magazine. The 8x30 E 
Series which swept all birding categories in an evalua¬ 
tion by BBC Wildlife Magazine. Our state-of-the-art. 
StayFocus Plus™ Series with both autofocus and close 
focus capabilities. And our ED Field Scope called “the 
most satisfactory telescope” by British Birds Magazine. 

If you truly love bird-watching, it could be the start of a 
beautiful relationship. 


Nikon 


ore information, write: N,ik*in Inc., Dept. N29,19601 Hamilton Ave.. Torrance, C.A 90502-1309. ©1990 Nilfon If 
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